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THE STORY CONTINUED BY LOUIS LUDWIG. 


“ Anp lest I should be exalted above measure through the 
abundance of the revelations, there was given to me a thorn in the 
flesh, the messenger of Satan to buffet me.” It was in these words 
that St. Paul records his spiritual experiences, when writing to his 
Corinthian converts, and in them I may also record mine since I 
came to live at Welmuinster. 

“Lest I should be exalted above measure!’ Perhaps, after all, 
there is not so very much to be exalted about in my Prosnitz life; 
perhaps more may be due to surrounding circumstances than I 
imagined, and something, too, may be set down to the notice 
which I attracted from my superiors, and the kind praises which 
led me on to concentrate every thought and desire to the church 
that was parent, relative, and guide to me, all in one. If but I 
could have stayed there, in that so peaceful home, where life’s trials 
and hard temptations came not near me! But the cross must come 
before the crown, and it is through much tribulation, ah, so much, 
that we must enter into the kingdom. 

My wife is to me my tribulation, but that is only what I well 
might expect, for I do not suppose that a heart answering to mine, 
and trained in devotedness to the church and to our people, is to 
be found among females, whose minds are small and narrow, like 
their bodies, and whose lamps do burn unevenly, and flicker with 
every passing breath of wind. I knew that with Priscilla I should 
have much to do in bending a will so stubborn and unsanctified, 
and indeed my efforts to cast her earthly desires and affections into 
a heavenly mould were met by her with a scornful resistance, 
which proves that the carnal mind is indeed at enmity with all 
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ood desires and aspirations of the soul. Thus far I knew the 
Tianes and its so varied symptoms, but just when my heart grew 
faint with want of faith and et and I was ready to despair of a 
miracle of grace being wrought in a soul thus hardened and im- 
i I beheld in her a change so sudden and so wonderful that 
could but stand still to admire it, saying little indeed, but think- 
ing all the more, For Priscilla did turn upon me fully a face on 
which one might almost see the stamp of divine grace, so clear and 
loving a light shone from her eyes, that I n to hope her soul 
was preparing to blend with mine, and that both together would 
be dedicated to the service of the Herrnhutter Communion. Small 
and trifling duties, such as a woman is able to perform, and which 
she had aforetime neglected, became sweet to her, or so it would 
appear; and if in some things she still resisted my will, I yet be- 
lieved that a good work was begun, which would surely be carried 
out to such perfection as her feeble nature would be capable of 
attaining. hen I speak of her resisting me, I mean in such 
things as her persistent attendance on the services of the cathedral, 
dead though they be, and with no life or fire kindling them from 
above; for Priscilla did earnestly maintain that our Herrnhutter 
services, being oftentimes in German, were unprofitable to her 
soul, forgetting that the blessing is not straitened to the narrow 
bounds of tongue or language, but can overleap the unknown 
syllables, and pass on to the devout and expectant soul. Moreover, 
that the German is most easy to apprehend, even though the 
learner has no more wit and intelligence than is common! 
assigned to females, as their lesser and more suitable portion. 1 
considered what I had perhaps too much allowed myself to forget, 
that only small advances in the path of duty were to be expecte 
from her, and I gave in to this her great desire to attend these cold 
and alien services, conducted in a place so large that the worshippers 
do but fill a remote corner of it, while the rest is openly made over 
to the service of sin and Satan, being used for a walk in which to 
display fine clothes and worldly re a and to talk over every 
kind of subject least fit to take up the time and attention of a 
Christian. Once only did I attend a service there, blaming 
myself the while for an unprofitable employment of this my leisure 
time, but being curious to see by what snares a soul so feeble, yet 
not without good desires, could be led away from our pure and 
oo mode of worship. And truly I found the service most 
cold and barren, for to begin with it was in the English tongue, 
which to me presents great barriers of constraint, and furthermore 
the words were kneaded together, as it were, with droning notes 
from the organ, so that one could scarce snatch a grain of sense 
from a page of gabble. These mummeries remind one of the 
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in which a sect among the Chinese do t confi- 

eee, that are uttered most rapidly before.a eh ree which 

these i t heathen do thus suppose to be pleased and pro- 

itiated | a in these days persons who call shembalees 
Christians should place faith in such unmeaning observances! 

The sermon, being in English, drew not much of my attention, 
but seemed to be a medley of rules whereby life is to be guided, 
with little reference to the roots of faith and doctrine, from which 
all Christian perfections do surely grow and flourish. And the 
people were drowsy, as beseemed their rites, fluttering oftimes the 
idle toys with which they do pretend to cool themselves, and 
which for the most peas were painted in the likeness of birds and 
flowers, and such-like heathen representations of this poor and 
perishing world. And young men and maidens did sit near 
together, diverting of themselves with coloured bottles, that held 
smells and essences displeasing to my nostrils. And when the 
sermon was completed, a song was sung in many keys, with divers 
and deafening changes; and while my ears yet quivered with its 
discords, the preacher did commend us to the peace of God, of 
which one can find but little within those hollow and resounding 
walls. These are the rites that draw Priscilla away from her 
duty and lawful allegiance to our services, so comforting and so 
full of meaning ! 

But it is not of matters like these that I complain, important 
though one may well consider them; Priscilla has shown me 
something that 1 own I knew not beforetime, and that my heart 
yet doth almost recognise as a revelation from above. For why 
does a glow of pleasure steal into my soul when she | pense to me 
some small service, with a face on which a new and tender light 
shines forth upon me? Sometimes I do really believe that a 
snare has been most cunningly laid for me in these soft and un- 
wonted moods which do now often come upon her; but more 
usually I think that my mind has been closed against most sweet 
(and not unholy) influences, by reason of my early training, and 
of the circumstances that did hedge me in from infancy, keeping 
me no doubt from many snares and pitfalls, but still secluding me 
from pure and lawful pleasures, which do shine on other lives. 

And oh! if they would but shine on mine! Am I desiring 
anything wicked in wishing for what God was pleased to bestow 
on our first parents in their time of innocence? For the love and 
soul-movement towards me of a woman, who has been specially 
given me as my wife, and in whose affection 1 could find my 

test earthly happiness, although the pinions of her soul may 
perchance, too weak to mount with mine into the regions of 


uncreated life and love. Nay, I would dispense with this, would 
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myself too happy if I could but know for a certainty that 
of an earthly love to me, her husband, Bs pred oe wn 
accustomed changes and yieldings of spirit that my eyes can well 
in her. 

wrt was but yesterday evening that she lighted for me the small 
reading-lamp by which I write my sermons, and placed for me 
pens and paper, ing to me the while some kind and gentle 
words, kna it did seem to me as if a skilful hand had touched 
some unseen instrument that made a part of my soul, and one not 
known to myself till then, and did draw from it some tones to me 
most sweet and pleasant. But afterwards, when I was drawn to 
look up to her often from the page before me, which my pen so 
slowly covered, her face told me that her soul was not with me, 
but was travelling in some place so distant, and to me so un- 
known. This would not have disturbed my peace if I could have 
verily believed that her meditations were directed to the source of 
life and light, but my sore heart told me that it was not so, that 
some interest in which I had no share did thus enkindle her soul, 
so that her face shone upon me with the light that shineth from 
within. And the pen dropped from my hand, and my thoughts 
did wander from my theme, and my soul did close against the 
imaginings that but now were shaping themselves before me, for 
I could think of one thing only, of the happiness that God seemed 
to have destined for me, and that slipped away when I would lay 
my hand upon it, as if on every page of it the words stood plainly 
written, “ Not for thee.” 

And so this, my world so newly found—of faith that is obliged 
to believe in a shadow, of hope that only lives to die, of love that 
only aches in loving—becomes to me a torment, and I ask my- 
self again and yet again, “ Is this the thorn in the flesh, the mes- 
senger of Satan sent to buffet me, that I must expect and guard 
against ?” 

And my weak and failing heart replies: | 

“No, it is a paradise, God-given, from which some evil destiny 
has shut you out.” . 

Which is right? 


gz 3 


XXXIV. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY SARAH WILLIAMS. 


AFTER that night when I had supper with Mrs. Ludwig (what 
names them Germans have! I always have to think of Earwig 
first), I didn’t see no more of her for a good while, partly on 
account of being busy with making mourning, for there was 
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deaths that autumn in Welminster, and partly because of 
s fecling that I had as things had got wrong somehow with poor 
Mrs. Ludwig, though why they should is more than anybody can 
say. There she was, comfortably married out of the very unlike- 
liest place in the world, and to a minister, which was what she 
had always set her mind on, and a learned and pious man, even if 
he was queer in some of his ways, and where will you find a man 
that isn’t? They’re like as if they was made contrairy for us to 
have something to do in smoothing of ’em out, and I did think as 
Mrs. Ludwig might have set herself to make things pleasanter if 
she’d had a mind to; for when a man’s tastes isn’t looked to, nor 
his meals well cooked, nor his house kept tidy, what can you 
expect but that he should get crankier than what he was when the 
Lord turned him out at first? And between you and me the Lord 
did turn out a very cranky one when he sent Mr. Ludwig into the 
world. But Lord bless you, the cranky ones has their uses here, 
if it’s only to make us more particular in cooking for them, not to 
make their tempers worse by hurting their digestions, and I make 
no doubt as many good dishes was invented for that reason b 
wives as didn’t dare to put a tough joint before a cross husband. 
So now we reaps a harvest of haricots and stews. Only Mr. 
Ludwig didn’t—the more’s the pity. 

But at last when I'd got a little leisure time, I thought ['d go 
over and ask how she was a getting on. And it came more 
natural to me to go, because I'd found a nice and suitable place 
of worship, where I thought as she and me could go, without 
offending Mr. Ludwig, for it wasn’t noways like the cathedral, 
and it did seem to be only reason that she should like to hear the 
Boel reached regular in her own language, for what do we 

eep Whitsunday for but to show that every one likes to hear a 
sermon in the language that he speaks in, and not to be preached at 
foreign? We might as well be Romans at once, and say our 
ea in Latin, as go to them German services that Mr. Ludwig 

olds. I haven’t heard much German myself, but what I did hear 
seemed as if the Lord must take it disrespectful to be jabbered to 
like that, for the words didn’t seem to have no meaning in them 
that any Christian could make out, but to be downright silly and 
heathenish. But at this chapel that I found they was Wesleyan 
and the sermons was spiritual and the prayers was searching, | 
the hymns was sung very fervent, without any of them droning 
organs that seem to take the notes out of your mouth and sing 
them for you, praising God by clockwork or bellows-work, as if 
all that the Lord wanted was a noise with no heart or soul in it. 
So one day I went off to Grafton-street, thinking to tell Mrs. 
Ludwig as I’d found a place where she could hear the pure gospel 
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er in English, and where I was sure Mr. Ludwig would let 
go now and then if she went with me, for hadn't her dear 
papa and mamma trusted her to me in days gone by, and hadn't | 
watched over her very careful, and kept an eye on her and Mr, 
Stone when both of them was young and thoughtless, and might 
have got engaged to one another the wishes of their best 
friends, if I hadn’t have watched how they went on? 

I hadn’t got no further than to the door of 17, Grafton-street, 
when I see a change that I noticed directly, for the three steps 
was 80 white that they seemed to be made for show and not for 
use, and the door-handle looked as if it had been spit on and 
rubbed with a wash-leather, quite recent. I went up very careful, 
a-treading on the edges of them steps like a white mouse walking 
on wires, and when you gets to my time of life it’s not 80 easy to 
climb up on three sharp edges, a-ketching hold of the green rail- 
ings at the side, as might give way at any moment and send you 
on to your back in the middle of the road. But I couldn’t go 
for to set my muddy boots on them steps, that looked as if you 
might eat your dinner off them, and not want a tablecloth. 

ive a good rap at the knocker, and the same servant came to 
the door and let me in, but this time her hair was parted straight 
down the middle, and her nose shone with yellow soap and a rough 
towel, and I couldn’t help thinking of the time she must have 
wasted a-polishing of herself like that; and in the little parlour 
there was Mrs, Ludwig, with some sermon-paper before her and a 
dictionary, making a German sermon into English, or else an 
English sermon into German, and when she turned round I says 
to myself, “Can that be really you?’ She was not one as could 
ever look pretty, but still anybody can make themselves worse 
than what the Lord has made them, and that was what she did 
very often, but now she had took pains with herself, and for a 
wonder she looked pleased and almost happy in the face. 

“Qh, is it you, Mrs. Williams?’ she says, when I went in. “ Sit 
down just for one minute, and then I shall have finished this; 
these German texts go out of my head in a moment if I don't 
keep fast hold of them, they are so different to the English. Just 
look here. The twenty-first verse of the seventy-first psalm begins, 
‘Thou shalt increase my greatness,’ and in German it is ‘ Du 
machst mich sehr gross,’ which really means ‘Thou makest me 
tremendously fat,’ and that is how Mr. Ludwig will translate it 
next Sunday, if I don’t take care.” 

“Well, really, my dear,” I couldn’t help saying, “them Ger 
mans does turn the Scripture into downright profancness; besides 
you know it ain’t true, for it was David as wrote the Psalms, and 
if he'd been tremendous fat he couldn’t have fought the giant, 
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and look at all the exercise he took a-hunting the Philistines, and 
all the trouble they must have had in them days with such very 

families. Don’t read no more, or else you'll be telling me as 
David had to go down-stairs backwards like Mr. Banting before 
he found out how to get thin. I’ve been a-reading of his book, 
and I do hope as he looked often behind him, and didn’t run 
against nobody by mistake, and + sages "em accidental.” 

“Who are you talking of?” she says, laying down her pen; 
“the Psalmist” 

«No, my dear,” I told her; “I was speaking of Mr. Banting. 
We don’t want no German Psalmists nor Psalms neither, they 
ain't what we are used to; but I did want to tell you that I know 
of a nice Wesleyan chapel with cushioned seats as you sink right 
down into for five shillings a year each, and the sermons is all 

l, and the hassocks is made of Brussels carpet, not like them 
rush-work hassocks as leaves a pattern on your knees when you 
gets up. Now Mr. Ludwig couldn’t object to letting you go there 
with me between whiles, if you were to go to the Ghecinied chapel 
once on Sundays, as I suppose it’s your duty to, though it does 
seem hard on you to have to listen to such texts as that one.” 

“Thank you,” she says, “ but I do not so much mind going to 
the German chapel now, and when I am not wanted there I attend 
the cathedral, and mean to do so.” 

“Well, there never was a truer saying than that there is no ac- 
counting for tastes, and as she didn’t seem to know how to value a 
good offer I wouldn’t press it on her. And she cleared away her 

pers and the great German bible as was full of the most unna- 
tural letters, all standing on their heads, and most of ’em with 
curly tails, looking for all the world as if you'd frizzed out the 
letters of a real bible, and done their hair in the new fashion, 
rough and curly. And she rang the bell for tea, and up it came 
all neat and nice, the muffins all laying a-top of one another as 
orderly as if they’d growed so, and two yellow Chinamen with 
long — grinning at you out of the tea-tray. 

“What a duck of a tray!” I says, moving the cups to get a 
better sight of the pattern. 

“Do you like it?’ says Mrs. Ludwig; “it was my husband’s 
choice, for he thought, I suppose, that the Chinese figures would 


, Temind us where the tea comes from, and give us something to 


think about while we were drinking it. He did not like the one 
that I chose, so I am going to return it; there it is wrapped in 
paper, behind the bookcase.” 
1 took it out of the wrapper, and if there wasn’t a naked figure 
_— on it of a woman rising up out of the sea, as did ought to 
ave had a blue bathing-gown on, and an oilskin cap for her hair. 
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“Well, my dear,” I says, “of all the unlikeliest things to 
choose, if that ain’t the strangest! You're sure she wasn’t any- 
way respectable to go and have her picture took like that, and the 
sight of her would give me the shivers faster than the tea could 
warm me; and only think if you was to have company here, how 
could you look down at that there brazen hussy while you was 
a-pouring out the tea?” 

She only laughed, and said as it was meant for Venus, and was 
copied from some picture. 

“T dare say,” I says; “I'd Venus her if I'd had the bringing 
of her up. There wasn’t no police in them days, nor no bathing 
regulations like there is at Bnghton now, or she’d ketch it pretty 
heavy for going on the beach like that; and what folks wants to 
go into the water at all for is more than I can tell, as if they was 
Newfoundland dogs, or sea-serpents, instead of being thank{ul for 
nice dry ground to walk about on, as the Lord meant us to do.” 

And at that very minute Mr. Ludwig came in without knock- 
ing, and I felt ane ht ashamed of myself to be ketched 
staring at that there owdacious picture, so 1 tried to pop it into 
the wrapper all in a hurry, and what does it do but jump out of 
my hand, being a ren and slippery tray, and bowls over to 
Mr. Ludwig like a hoop, and fetches him a rap on the shins. 

“You'll please excuse me, sir,” I says, for it looked as if I'd 
took aim at him with the dratted tray, “1 didn’t go for to do it.” 
— he picks up the tray, and stands it with its face to the 
wall: 

“ A sight most heathen and unedifying,” he says to his wife, and 
and then he said something to me about hoping I was complete 
in soul and body, and 1 suppose as complete is the German for 

ing quite well. 

rs. Ludwig answered him very nice about the tray, saying as 
she was going to send it back because he didn’t like it, and she 
thought as the one he'd chose was very bright and pretty-looking, 
which it was. But he seemed to look at her while she was s ak 
ing as if he never heard a word she said, and wanted to find out 
something from her face. 

And that was the way with him all the evening. It seemed as 
if she tried to please Sin all she could, and he watched and 
watched her, as if he didn’t half believe as it was him she was 
really thinking of and working for all the time. And lor, I 
thought, what fools men are to be sure, for nobody wouldn’t have 
believed as Priscilla would turn out so well, or study her husband 
in all his little ways, and look so quiet and content over it. It 
was wonderful to see how she set her mind to do her duty b 
him, and please him if she could, but some folks can’t be ple 
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and he was one of them seemingly, for he didn’t take no notice 
of her nice little ways, but went on watching as if it was to find 
something out, as a man might do that thinks his wife is making 
herself nice to please somebody else, and who else was there there 
for her to try to please except me, as she had always been 80 
contrairy with in old times? 

“You ain’t always wars over books now, my dear,” I says, 
when she took up some useful work after tea; “ you find as there's 
something else in the world to be thought of besides all them silly 
romances and love-tales.” 

“And yet, amid their so-great dross, they teach us a lesson 
most sweet to apprehend,” Mr. Ludwig put in, “for the love of 
earth is as a mirror, to reflect the love of heaven.” 

Priscilla looked at him as if she was going to say something, 
but she stopped herself, and went on with her seam instead. We 
I did think as they was both turning into somebody else, for there 
was Priscilla as meek and content as you’d wish anybody to be, 


‘and Mr. Ludwig seemed to be growing contrairy, as if he didn’t 


believe as she was fond of him, and wanted her to be. And if 

ou’d have seen him when I knew him first, you’d have suid as 
he didn’t know how to care for nobody, nor yet to, mgke nobody 
care for him; all he seemed to want was to be useful abroad and 
disagreeable at home, and if I was put on my oath I couldn’t say 
as he’s much better now, only he’s different, and they do say as 
whatever's movable is curable, so I hope that may be the case 
with Mr. Ludwig’s queer tempers. And when I said good-night, 
I had if'in my mind to tell him he didn’t know how rightly to 
value his blessings and make the most of them, but there was 
something in his face that seemed to tell one as he didn’t want to 
be talked to, so I just let him be, for there’s some people in the 


—_ as you can’t please nohow, and I really believe he’s one of 
them. 


XXXV. 


THE STORY CONTINUED BY PRISCILLA LUDWIG. 


THe days go by so quickly now that have little time for 
writing, though some singular changes have fallen on my life, and 
on that inner portion of it that makes up our real history, for 
outward changes signify little as long as one’s real self is undis- 
turbed by them. I have not heard from David Stone since the 
day when I met him in the cathedral, and received a promise 
from him that he would inquire into and assert my right of in- 
heritance to the property left to my mother, but I do not know 
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that I much wish to hear from him at all, and ee the 
subj this legacy does not interest me very strongly. It 
me as if I am satisfied with the happiness that has already 
fallen to my lot; one’s cup can but be full, and mine certainly 
“runneth over. 

It is a hard saying, very hard certainly when you come to write 

it, but yet it is given me to see that it is better—or may be better 

my life not to be united here with that other life to which 
my thoughts are always turning. Surely, it is better to have 
one’s paradise to look forward to, to keep it. whole and pure, un- 
soiled by the small vexations and petty cures inseparable from our 
daily life in this world, to keep it as a miser would keep a solid 
mass of treasure, not touched, not drawn upon, whole and entire; 
but that is a poor and miserable comparison, though in some sense 
it really does express what I mean. For was there ever an earthly 
love, permitted here to prosper and ripen to its full perfection, that 
was not a little drawn upon, a little worn away, by the friction of 
daily contact and daily trial? Never, as I believe. 

The great hope that I have set before myself is to live here so 
that hereafter I may be “ found worthy” to live with him, and be 
one with him, for ever. He believes, and so do I, in the revela- 
tion made to us in these modern times by the great seer who was 
permitted to overlook the dread boundary which separates the 
material from the spiritual world, and believing this, we look 
forward to a time that cannot be far distant, when we shall live in 
a state not widely differing from this, not ghosts or impalpable 
shades, but our real actual selves, freed from the small cares and 
the small troubles which beset us here, joined by that eternal 
union of which an earthly marriage bond is but a faint and imper- 
fect type. And if this great hope be indeed set before us, and if 
we indeed grasp and realise it, every earthly trial must dwindle 
to a mere pin-prick, nothing can harm us, nothing can touch the 
sweet centre of content and happiness from which our outer life 
must radiate. - 

Thinking of these things with an almost unbroken thread of 
hope and longing, I have tried to walk here so that I might not 
miss the happiness to come; and really, the honest effort to do 
our duty does bring comfort with it, even of itself, does rouse and 
stimulate our better faculties, and take us away from vain re 
and selfish repining. My little home is bright and orderly, and I 
am pleased to make it so; the poor about us (not the Herrnhutter 

r) are growing to know and love me;.they are grateful for such 
ttle kindnesses, they respond so readily to the Seah breath of 
sympathy, their lives are so easily cheered and brightened, that I 
wonder at myself for not having sooner tried to lighten the small 
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world around me of just a little of its, misery. Then there are 
«chapel duties” to be attended to; once I hated the very thought 
of them, and did them by deputy, or not at all, but that was in 
the old bygone days of miserable indifference to all my surround- 
ings; now I rather like to see that the quaint little chapel is clean 
and tidy, and that the queer old people who come to hear the 
service m the tongue in which their earliest prayers were lis 

are accommodated as comfortably as ible. And then there is 
much to be done at home, and a good deal of help to be given to 


_ Mr. Ludwig on English sermon days, for though his knowledge 


of English really increases rapidly, he is yet apt to give a literal 
translation of some thought that has flitted through his brain in 
German, and unconsciously to produce a grotesque or incongruous 
idea. Thus, for instance, he was about to advise his people to tie 
asash of credulity round their waists, bearing in his mind the 
apostolic injunction to have our loins girt about with faith! 

This brings me to wa matter that puzzles me at times; what 
have I done to Mr. Ludwig to change him so completely? I 
have only tried to be a much better wife to him, to full a wile’s 
duties as far as he understands them; that is to say, to be a good 
housekeeper and a more regular chapel-goer, reserving ‘to myself 
of course many scraps of leisure, many odds and ends of time for 
reading, thinking, scribbling, and for attending the cathedral 
service. I do this on Sunday mornings when the Herrnhutter 
service is entirely in German, of which I scarcely understand any- 
thing when it is spoken rapidly, though I begin to read it a 
little; surely in this there is nothing that need very greatly dis- 
turb the even tenor of my husband’s life, even at least till now, 
for it has been devoted with whole and entire simplicity to the 
work of serving the interests of the Herrnhutter Church. 

But now? Now he forgets appointments, not very important, 
perhaps, but that once would have seemed so to him, while he 
silently watches me from hour to hour, so silently, so watch- 
flys everything that I do for him is accepted eagerly, and yet 
with distrust, it is weighed and pondered over, as if it were really 
& service rendered to some one else, and only outwardly to him. 
Sometimes he positively frightens me, just for a moment; he 
looks at me as an inquisitor might look at a criminal, and I feel 
er in one instant accused, tried, and condemned; accused of 
What? tried and condemned for what? I do not know. Yester- 
day I found him attentively studying my little book of extracts 
from Swedenborg’s “Heaven and Hell,” and from that other 
work by the great seer, to which he gives the strange title of . 
“Conjugial Love,” conjugial standing for conjugal in Sweden- 
borg’s diction. What can Mr. Ludwig, with his severe and un- 
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compromising orthodoxy, want to know of the doctrines of the 
Swedish seer, which hie outside the notions by which orthodox 
Christians govern their lives and regulate their faith? Does he 
want to know what effect these doctrines and precepts would be 
likely to have upon my life, so as to gauge the limits within 
which he might say, “ This is caused by Swedenborgian notions,” 
and outside of which he would be sure that some other influence 
is at work? I really think that the subject of my orthodoxy, or 
want of it, troubles him very little, and that he is silently watch- 
ing, and groping, and weighing, to find out something that 
interests him more nearly ; I can only guess what this may be, it 
seems cme that anything about me should interest him at all, 
except in that subdued and subordinate sense in which a pious 
Herrnhutter may be permitted to concern himself in any earthly 
matter. But why does he now so often want to talk to me 
about the past—a past during which my connexion with the 
Herrnhutter Church had not begun? It is so strange that he 
should want to know where I lived, and whether I visited 
man ple, and what friends I had, and who among them I 
liked the best ; I feel sometimes like the man in the old story 
who heard the statue speak, it is so wonderful that Mr. Ludwig, of 
all people in the world, should ask me such questions, should try 
to lead me on to tell him something of what is in my heart, 
something of my real self. In this way he has learnt a good deal 
of my lonely and neglected childhood, but when we came to 
speak of friends, I could only think of one, of David Stone. I 
did speak of him, there can be no reason why I should not do so, 
but I had no intention of telling Mr. Ludwig anything more 
about him. To my utter surprise, however, he guessed that 
there was something more to be told, and he drew it from me 
somewhat in this fashion ; we speak in English, he understands it 
so much better than I understand German. 

ae this Mr. Stone, he was a pastor of your church, is it 
not?” 

“ Yes, he was and is a parish priest of the Established Church, 
und he works hard, as hard as you do, to reclaim the people from 
sin and ignorance.” 

“ Ah, precisely, very good, very hard. And he reclaimed you 
from what sin, from what ignorance?” 

“From none that the law would recognise as such,” I was 
obliged to explain; “he gave me what people call wider views, 
but that is a very poor and vague expression; he taught me to 
see that the dealings of God towards man are not all compre- 
hended in creeds and formulas—but I am tiring you, I am 
sure.” And I glanced at his face, expecting to see there the smile 
of superior knowledge, and of pitying wisdom and intelligence. 
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“ No, indeed, you tire me not at all,” he replied, quickly. “I 
would know more—more of what you knew not—more of what 
you think you learnt.” 

What was I to tell him? Very little, I thought, could possibly 
interest him in any way, and that little would probably appear to 
him profane and unorthodox. But I found out the natural truth 
which the Psalmist discovered so many years before me, that the 
tongue is the ready exponent of the thouglits that burn and stir so 
restlessly within us, and it happened in my case as in his, that 
while I was musing the fire kindled, and at last 1 spake with my 
tongue! I told Mr. Ludwig something of the hopé with which I 
looked forward to a life, a real, human, living life, beyond this 
one, and which impelled me to use this life, according to my im- 

rfect light, for the highest purposes, for the lightening of 
icin misery, for the spread of the knowledge of God’s Bie, 
ever so poorly expounded to the learner. And while I spoke the 
feeling came over me, the thought was plainly before me, that I 
spoke to myself alone, that to the voice of my own soul, only mn 
own soul listened, that Mr. Ludwig was like one of the wal 
which were around me, which serve sometimes as a dumb and 
unresponsive audience when one’s heart is so strongly stirred that 
speech must come at last. 

But it was not so; he was watching me with eager, restless 
eyes that seemed as if they were trying to look through the words 
as they came out of my mouth, and to see some meaning behind 
them... This at least is the idea that he gave me, oddly as I have 
expressed it, and I shrank away in spirit, and mentally went over 
what I had been saying, wondering whether I had said anything 
that might bear any painful significance to his ear. I felt quite 
sure that I had not done so, but I was mistaken, for in a few 
minutes, during which we had both been silent, he said, quietly, 
“You love this Mr. Stone.” 

I am quite used to hear him speak of love, both in the pulpit 
and in his private sermons addressed to myself alone ; Christianity 
is so much a religion of love, that even when it is not practised at 
all, only professed, love must be spoken of, though it be never 
felt. We all know what love means when the professors of 
religion speak of it—a pure negative, an entire absence of ill-will 
to the human race, and a sincere and positive desire that its 
members may all be saved, together with an equally positive 
belief that most of them will be damned. Of course this is what 
Mr. Ludwig means when he speaks of Christian love, but did he 
mean it then? His face and manner troubled me; positively he 
looked and spoke like a man, not like a Herrnhutter. How sur- 

‘ooney Balaam must have been when the ass turned round, and he 

eard intelligible human accents instead of a bray! 
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I could but answer simply and truly: 

“1 did love him—and do.” 

“Did he demand that you should marry him, after the customs 
of your people?” 

was a very simple question, very easy to answer, but when | 
tried to answer it, such a rush of memories came over me, such 
vivid pictures of the past rose up before the dark background of 
the present, such a ns pat sense of loss seized my heart and 
wrung it suddenly, that I could not reply. I only looked at him, 
and he—he who has seemed to me like a heart-less, soul-less 
machine, wound up to preach the gospel and to practise its 
externals—he understood me ! 

“T blame you not,” he said; and then he got up and left the 
room, first putting his chair in its exact place against the window, 
with his accustomed precision and regularity of action even in the 
smallest trifles. 

Since then he has not spoken much to me, but he watches me 
continually, with an anxious and questioning look. And I find 
that his ordi work is certainly neglected; he who used to do 
everything as if by clockwork is now often too late for his duties, 
often forgets even such of them as are considered most important, 
and, strangest of all, does not blame himself for being so forgetful 
and irregular. Sometimes he watches me all the evening, till the 
time for family prayers has quite gone by, and the servant has 
gone to bed, and then he does not concern himself about the 
omission, but looks at me still with such a strange supplicating 
gaze. 

Can it be that a real human soul is coming into this human 
machine, of Herrnhutter construction? I never bargained for 
that; bear witness for me, you who disposed of my life. and 
destiny. I promised to give what was demanded of me, to con- 
form my actions to Herrnhutter rule and precept, to give, in fact, 
what I had to give, nothing more. The love that is purely human 
and divine, not taught by creeds and doxies, the love that stirred 
in His dear heart who suffered that we might reign, who died that 
we might live, such love as this is not mine to give, and formed 
no portion of the contract which unites my outward life to Mr. 
Ludwig’s. 

Is it possible that to his mind such love exists? If so, how 
much stranger and harder my life becomes! 
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THE STORY CONTINUED BY MARY OFFENBACH. 


Extract from the Note-book of the Single Sisters’ House at 
Oak Brook, kept by Sister Offenbach. 

It happens not seldom that we have to allude to former inmates, 
who have left our peaceful and sheltering home to do battle with 
those evils with which the world unhappily abounds, and to bear 
witness to the worth of a Herrnhutter training, aniidst surround- 
ing sin, and ignorance, and infidelity. The noble army of martyrs, 
of which a sister church makes solemn mention in her highest 
hymn of praise, consists not alone of those who have besead the 
sword a the flames for conscience sake ; some there be who have 
sat with us beneath this roof, and learnt our art of cunning 
embroidery and delicate needlework, who now are giving their 
lives slowly but so willingly, hour by hour, not to the sword of the 
unbeliever, but to the hostile influences that surround the Christian 
labourer in the hardest and most ungrateful soil. In weariness 
and painfulness, in watchings often, in anxiety that sleeps not nor 
slumbers, some of these lives are passed, sa when the worn-out 
flesh gives way, and the weary body is laid down in long-desired 
rest, we doubt not that the emancipated soul takes its place among 
that noble army of those who counted not their lives of any value, 
save as'they might serve to stem the tide of ignorance, to extend 
the mein of the church. But what shall we say when one of 
our own members becomes a stumbling-block and stone of offence? 
It happens but seldom that our faith is so severely tried as it has 
been of late, for little by little, breath by breath, the news has too 
surely reached us, that one of our own loved and trusted sisters, to 
whose future we looked forward with such confidence of hope, has 
turned out a upas-tree in the garden of God, breathing a poison- 
blight on the fair and promising blossoms that should have 
bloomed beside her. Ah, how hard it is for me to write the name 
of Priscilla Lawford, loved and trusted and believed in once, and 
called to be the wife of one in whom the spirit of the ancient 
Herrnhutters was thought to have revived, in such a connexion as 
this! But in this world the trial of our faith is oftentimes strange 
and hard, and we must not shrink from painful facts, or close our 
eyes to their significance, but must rather look them in the face, 
as the warrior See of Scripture looked at their foes, and consider 
~ — way the threatened evils can be best averted from the 

urch, 

The facts are these: Priscilla Lawford, so much beloved and 
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esteemed among us here, and united in marriage according to the 
decree of the Lot, and under the most promising auspices, to Louis 
Ludwig, afterwards called to Welminster, did grievously disappoint 
the hopes which our community had formed of her, by an utter 
neglect of the duties which naturally fell to her, imsomuch that to 
the members of her husband’s congregation she scarce was known 
by sight, her time being apparently spent in vain and ceaseless re- 
pinings. ‘This state of things, of which we were duly informed by 
means of the communications which do link together every portion 
of our society, did doubtless appear to us to be sufficiently grievous, 
yet were we far from losing heart concerning her, or from looking 
on the evil as one without remedy. For it will happen now and 
again that a young sister, lately married, and os in new and 
strange surroundings, will for a while despond and droop, and 
oftentimes a state of health will follow marriage that may account 
for nervous forebodings and indisposition to work. 

As time passed on, it did not, however, appear that any such 
reason did exist in the case of Priscilla Ludwig, and we could but 
trust that the constant influence and aisle of her husband's 
life, would in time rouse her to a sense of her own shortcomings 
and sinful indifference to her duties. We were persuaded, verily, 
that some such happy change had taken place in her, so good a 
report of her ohare us from a poor inhabitant of Welminster, 
who has lately suffered from sharp and wearing illness, during 
which the visits of Priscilla did greatly cheer and comfort her; 
hearing this and other good reports of her, we were willing to 
believe with thankfulness that the clouds which had obscured her 
faith and usefulness were passing away, and that in her case also 
the divine origin of the Lot would be proved by the blessing which 
should attend the marriage union thus contracted, and by the 
amount of useful work done in the world and for the church. 

But alas! it did soon appear, as the result of the constant 
observation now brought to bear upon Priscilla, that these duties 
were not undertaken in the true Herrnhutter spirit, for large 
portions of her time were filched away from them, and were given 
to much unprofitable occupation. Still we hoped, not yet under- 
standing the case, and thinking that the signs were cheering, 
until we received a hint of such ill news that at first we did but 
close our eyes against it. In plainer terms, it was presently told 
us that Louis Ludwig, whose praise was in every section of our 
church, who was looked up to as the pledge and herald of a 
Herrnhutter revival, was falling away into a state of sloth and 
indifference, caused apparently by some influence exercised over 
him by Priscilla ! 

The sad enigma would have been incomprehensible, but for a 
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circumstance which did flash upon my mind as with a light from 


Heaven. First, as in all such painful cases, I consulted my draw- 
book, with a prayer for real and living faith in the oracle which 
should presently reply to my perplexity, and drew from it the 
following words: 

“T am aftaid of you, lest I have bestowed upon you labour in 
vain.” 

I had but been vouchsafed an echo to the troubled voice of my 
own soul, no word of guidance was there, no clue to the puzzle 
that oppressed me so sorely. I had surely been remiss in faith 
and prayer, or a clearer answer would have been given, and I 
locked my door, already closed, and sat down to examine my own 
heart, to detect the hidden sin which had thus in part obscured 
4" mi ead ly I beheld a slip of l h 

And sudden eld a slip of paper lying on the carpet at 
my feet; I ae graces: two slips while cling for one, and one 
had fluttered down upon the floor. Our rules allow us not to 
consult the draw-book twice on the same subject, but in this case 
the second slip was drawn by me without my own will or know- 
ledge, and I did, therefore, receive it with the more especial reve- 
rence. The words were these: AF 

“Loving the creature more than the Creator !” 

And now it was given me to see, as in a moment of time, the 
cause and history of Priscilla’s sad lapse from duty, yea, and even 
the more lamentable history of her husband’s strange and unex- 

ted “fall; the same leaven was too surely working in them 

oth, that idolatrous love for and craving after a created object, 
which should never be known among Christians, never so much 
as named among the Herrnhutters. 

Too well do I remember perceiving that some such infatuation 
did possess Priscilla while yet she dwelt among us; the object of 
this unauthorised attachment is not known to me, but by the 
inner light which shone upon my mind from the revelation of the 
draw-book, I did connect the person who came to us after her 
marriage, seeking to know her place of abode, with her sad 
estrangement from duty and obedience. Her heart craves weakly 
for his presence, and takes no delight in the work which should 

7, or if she fulfils her duties it is only with half a heart, 
and with a divided mind. Sad as this state of things must be, it 
18 not so incomprehensible as the falling away of Louis Ludwig, 
whose case would seem to be not unlike her own; brought u 
under the strictest Herrnhutter training, and secluded from all 
female society, he finds himself now while yet very young, thrown, 
suddenly into close communion with Priscilla, and she, amid 
various defects, has yet that power of winning love which is at 
the best but a dangerous and carnal weapon. 
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I doubt not that he has learned to love her, not as a Herm. 
hutter should love his wife, as a useful instrument to help him in 
d the church’s work, but with the earthly and idolatrous 


a which steals away the heart from the love and practice 
of any holy work. And then, alas, that I should have to write 
it! wicked passion known in the world as jealousy, will 


certainly spring up, for one who foolishly craves for an absorbing 
love will but too soon perceive the fact that that which he wishes 
for does really exist, and not for him. And now, what shall I say 
concerning this threatened shipwreck, this impending scandal 
against our church and institutions? 

First, | may say eae, that my opinion of Louis Ludwig was 
never so high as that of our members generally; they did truly 
think that his life was set apart and eomeniael and that his lips 
were touched by fire from Heaven. I thought him young and 
untried, impelled in one direction by an outside force, rather than 
by any strength in himself ; but whether I was right or wrong, 
it is certain that our community did praise him greatly, and will 
be utterly discouraged by his lapse from work and duty, also that 

t occasion will be given to our enemies to speak against us. 

he harm that may be done by one such fall of a star from the 

church’s firmament, is too dreadful for me to write about it 
calmly. 

Possibly, as time passes on, the evil may remedy itself, Priscilla 
and her husband being both young, and increase of years bringing 
oftentimes increase of wisdom; but even this hope may fail us, 
and meanwhile, what are we todo? We are threatened with the 
evil that most of all we dread, discredit upon the most sacred and 
distinguishing of all our institutions—that of marriage by the 
Lot. To suffer Louis Ludwig to remain in his present position, 
would be to bring’ upon us the impending scandal; to degrade 
him from his office and ministry would but bring it upon us more 

uickly. 
. In this strait, and after long and anxious consultation with 
Brother Miiller, it has been given me to see that a remedy may 
exist. It appears that Louis Ludwig has ever desired the office 
of a missionary, and that his call to Welminster was by reason of 
the number of German Herrnhutters settled there, and of his 
proficiency in their native tongue. Let him now become a mis- 
sionary, and let his call come to him from Herrnhut itself, and be 
so worded as to denote that his piety and attainments have led to 
his promotion to missionary and honour. The question as 
to the place to which he shall be called must not be submitted to 
the Lot, for enough light and guidance have shone into my mind 
through the revelation of the draw-book, Not to any advanced, 
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and civilised, and populated missionary station must Louis Ludwig 
be sent; as well mght he labour in Europe as in Antigua or 
any of our West Indian settlements, where he would be sur- 
rounded by our members, and be even under their watch and 
observation. 

But on the western coast of Africa, not far from Sierra Leone, 
and within twenty miles of Timbo, there is a small and little 
noticed settlement, marked in our missionary maps as Thorny 
Rose; a rose it may well be called, since Herrnhutter doctrine is 
preached there, amid surrounding heathenism and idolatry; and 
the epithet of ‘Thorny is not inapplicable, inasmuch as the natives 
are cruel and treacherous, and the climate is always unfavourable 
and generally fatal to the lives of Europeans. Within the last 
two years, three of our missionaries have gone there, with their 
lives in their hands, two of these are dead, and the health of the 
third is failing, yet the little seed is sown, the blessed work pro- 

resses, and in time we doubt not that native missionaries will be 
found, or that children will be born and reared there, European 
in blood, but hardened against the influences of the only climate 
they have known. A post of danger is a post of honour, and as 
a " of honour must Thorny Rose be named in Louis Ludwig’s 
call. 

Thus, and thus only, can the threatened scandal be averted; 
Priscilla and her husband will be placed among a race of people 
who will not observe their shortcomings, and cannot publish them. 
Thé work will be hard and constant, and of a nature that scarce 
can be neglected. Death will ever stand beside their threshold, 
forbidding disputes and jealousies, warning them that within a 
few hours their place may know them no more. Priscilla will be 
utterly separated from the object of her foolish and unauthorised 
affection—yea, from the smallest chance of hearing of him again. 
And I have faith to believe that if they are spared, the dangers 
through which they must pass will draw them near together, and 
that if they are taken it will be for the best, they will have given 
their lives for the highest cause, and the church will accept the 
offering. 
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NAPOLEON'S FAREWELL. 


FAREWELL to my visions of conquest and glory, 
Who dreamt of becoming the Lord of the Rhine ; 
I dreamt not my uncle the Corsican’s story 
Was destined to prove so prophetic of mince ; 
I thought to steer clear of the rock where he stranded, 
But, duped by the cackle of Capitol geese, 
My destiny drove me to ruin red-handed, 
So soon I had vowed my devotion to Peace. 


Farewell to thee, Paris, the pride of my power, 
Bright Empress of Europe! fair Queen of the Seine ! 
I thought to have made thee the world’s fairest flower— 
Tt may be I never shall see thee again. 
I leave thee my blessing, imperial city ; 
Of marble I leave thee, who found thee not stone ;— 
Thy gratitude is not for me, nor thy pity— 
I pray that thou mayst not be hurled from thy throne. 


Farewell to thee, France! ‘twas my Pride to advance thee 
Beyond the front rank of the realms of the world ; 
Alas! I have suffered thy Pride to entrance thee, 
And now from the summit of Pride we are hurled, 
The victims of what but a passion for glory | 
The phantom that fiends have invented to purge 
The Pride of the Nations, and trick out their story 
With lures that may lead living dupes to their scourge. 


I bid ye farewell, ye imperial Eagles— 

Alas! it’s the turn of the Vultures to reign ; 
I'm cast on the waves like a waif to the sea-culls, 

The scream of the Osprey I hear on the main : 
The black double-eagle of prosperous Prussia 

Has proved itself more than a match for all mine, 
(As once did the fell double-eagle of Russia), 

So now I must follow it over the Rhine! 
Tsomas Herpert Noyes, Jun. 
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HOUSE ANGEL IN TRIM ARRAY. 
BY PERCEVAL PICARD. 


Tue Angel in the House, under the present dispensation, has 
to dispense with wings. Indeed, it may be doubted whether those 
exalted and exalting appendages might not be, upon the whole, a 
disturbing influence in the homely details of the economy of the 
household, For indoors life they would be a superfluous grace— 
a grace of supererogation. But, failing these outward and visible 
signs of an inward and not invisible grace, it is meet and right in 
the Angel in the House, and, by a consentaneous ecatena of 
authorities, her bounden duty, to be studious and scrupulous in the 
matter of neat apparel, and to be seen always and only in trim 
array. 

Not, a thousand times not, that she should be overdressed, An 
overdressed Angel is a contradiction in terms. We associate not 
angelic attributes with the gorgeous attire and plenipotent jewellery 
of a Houndsditch Hebrewess, Just as the man who is got up in 
the loudest of loud costume, and hangs ovt as a sort of Christmas 
tree, with incongruous braveries and charms and nicknacks pendent 
all over, we are apt to deem not a gentleman, but a gent. 

Holy George Herbert is for 

A fine aspect in fit array, 
Neither too mean, nor yet too gay. 

Potent, grave, and reverend seniors are not awanting, who applaud 
both what was said to the French actress, that the premier principe 
of her art was attention to costume, and what that lively dame said 
in reply, that le premier principe d'une femme c'est de parattre 
jolie 

Boon Nature to the woman bows ; 

She walks in all its glory clad, 

And, chief herself of earthly shows, 

Each other helps her, and is glad : 

No splendour ‘neath the sky’s proud dome 

But serves for her familiar wear ; 

The far-fetch’d diamond finds its home 

Flashing and smouldering in her hair. 

For a the seas wes « rls reveal ; i 

Art and strange lands her pomp supply 

With purple, chrome, and re hee 

Ochre, and lapis lazuli ; 

The worm its golden woof presents ; 

Whatever runs, flies, dives, or delves, 


All doff for her their ornaments, 
Which suit her better than themselves. 
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It is a grave and influential Doctor of Divinity, of the Scottish 
Kirk too, who scouts as pure nonsense Thomson’s averment that 
beauty when unadorned is adorned the most—which is much as 
to say that a pretty young woman, in the matter of 4 wy ap- 

is a person of whom'no more can be made. Now taste 
und skill, it is contended, can make more of almost anything. 
“ And you will set down Thomson’s lines as flatly opposed to fact, 
when your lively young cousin walks into your room to let you 
see her before she goes out to an evening party; and when you 
compare that radiant vision, in her robes of misty texture, and 
with hair arranged in folds the most complicated—wreathed, and 
satin-slippered—with the homely figure that took a walk with you 
that afternoon, russet-gowned, tartan-plaided, and shod with 
serviceable shoes for tramping through country mud.” The 
lovely young Lavinia once had friends, of one mind with 
Thomson that a simple robe was her best attire, 


Beyond the pomp of dress; for loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is when unadorned adorned the most. 


Otherwise minded are most of his and her critics now. Only now 
and then is to be met with a sentiment like Giovanna’s, in Landor’s 
Fra Rupert, in answer to Agnes of Durazzo’s girlish plea, “ We, 
at our time of life, want these adornments.” 


Gior. We never want them. Youth has all its own. 


Colonel Whyte Melville, like Dr. Boyd, makes a dead-set against 
the Lavinian dogma, and avows a defiant preference of the French 
maid's coiffure to dishevelled tresses; and of the trim silk stocking 
and neat satin shoe, to the slippers down at heel; and of the shapely 
corsage and its concomitants, to limp and unassuming undress. 
Who, demands A. K. H. B., would marry a slatternly girl, whose 
dress is frayed at the edges, and whose fingers are through her 
gloves? It is all very well, exclaims Mr. Trollope, for the world 
to say that a girl should be happy without reference to her clothes. 
Show him such a girl, and he will show you one whom he should 
be very sorry that a boy of his should choose as his sweetheart. 
He pleads, therefore, with fathers for a liberal wardrobe for their 
girls, if they go out into society. ‘Girls with slender provisions 
of millinery may be fit to go out,—dquite fit in their fathers’ eyes; 
and yet all such going out may be matter of intense pain.” We 
have Homer’s warrant for paternal exultation in a daughter’s trim 
array: 
. A just applause the cares of dress impart, 
And give soft transport to a parent’s heart. 


A modern Jewish adage runs thus: “Let a man clothe himself 
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bencath his ability, his children according to his ability, and his 
wife above his ability.” To the first clause, Mr. Trollope would 
take exception, to judge from a passage in another of his books, 
where he counsels souls masculine as well as feminine to dress 
well; adding, “In my mind, men, like churches and books, and 
and women too, should be brave, not mean, in their outward 

iture.” Dr, Oliver W. Holmes pronounces dowdyism to be 
clearly an expression of imperfect vitality. And he defies us to 
produce a sweeter portrait of humility than in Esther, “the poor 
play-girl of King Ahasuerus; yet Esther put on her royal apparel 
when she went before her lord.” And elsewhere this most genial of 
medical literati expresses a fervid appreciation of the general effect, 
in a well-dressed woman, of clear, well-matched 8, of har- 
monious proportions, of the cut which makes everything cling like 
a bather’s sleeve where a natural outline is to be kept, and ruffle 
itself up like the hackle of a pitted fighting-cock where art has a 
right to luxuriate in silken exuberance. The laureate has taught 
us how brave Geraint, a knight of Arthur’s court, loved his wife 
Enid as he loved the light of Heaven— 


And as the light of Heaven varies, now 

At sunrise, now at sunset, now by night . . 
With moon and trembling stars, so loved Geraint 
To make her beauty vary day by day, 

In crimsons and in purples and in gems. 

And Enid, but to please her husband’s eye, 

Who first had found and loved her in a state 

Of broken fortunes, daily fronted him 

In some fresh splendour. 


And in an after passage the caution is given, 


Let never maiden think, however fair, 
She is not fairer in new clothes than old. 


To Lady Eastlake we owe the same caution couched in prose. 
Let no woman, she warns all women, suppose that any man can be 
really indifferent to her appearance: the instinct may have been 
deadened in his mind by a slatternly negligent mother, or by plain, 
maiden, low-church sisters; but she may be sure it is there, and, 
with a little adroitness, capable of seiboal, “ As regards an affecta- 
tion not unfrequent in the sex—that of apathy towards the affairs 
of the toilet, we can only assure them, for their own sakes, that 
there is not a worse kind of affectation going. We should doubt, 
in the first place, whether the woman who is indifferent to her own 
appearances be a woman atall.” One of these unwomanly anomalies 
is embodied by Mr. Trollope in the person of Mrs. Prim (Derothea 

y), who, in selecting her widow's weeds, seemed to have re- 
solved to repress all ideas of feminine softness—as though she had 
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sworn to herself, with a great oath, that man should never look on 
her again with gratified eyes. Not yet twenty years old, the 

oung widow was “rough with weeds.” Her caps were lumpy, 

eavy, full of woe, and clean only as decency might require—not 
nicely clean with feminine care. Her dress was “rough, and 
black, and clinging—disagreeable to the eye in its shape, as will 
always be the dress of any woman which is worn day after day at 
all hours.” She was, in effect, u proselyte of that eminent divine 
who asked why should we pet and pamper these bodies of ours, 
which are soon to be reduced to a state of mucilaginous fusion? 
About which question there is what has been called a plausibility 
that for half a minute, perhaps, tends to make you think it may 
be proper to leave off taking your daily bath, and brushing your 
nails and teeth—and that instead of employing tailor or milliner 
for the future, it might be well to assume a horse-rug. * But of 
course anything that revolts common sense, can never be a part of 
Christian doctrine or duty.” And the natural reply to the rheto- 
rical question aforesaid is offered to this effect: that after these 
mortal frames are so fused, we shall wholly cease to care for them; 
but that meanwhile we should suitably tend and clothe them, 
because it is comfortable to do so, and God’s manifest intention 
that we should do so. Joanna, in The Gayworthys, is a pretty 
antithesis in petticoats to the widow Prime. Shie could not help 
her habit of niceness, her author says; could not turn away from 
that image in the little mirror until every wavy line lay smooth 
upon the bright head, and rolled itself away gracefully into the 
braids behind; any more than an artist could turn from his work, 
leaving a heedless or mistaken touch. It was habit— instinct; 
sense of the pure and perfect; these more than vanity. She could 
not have done violence to her nature—she could not deliberately 
make herself dowdy—even though Gershom should have really 
liked her better so.” Which, knowing something of men and 
their contradictions, we may, with the author, feel tolerably safe 
in doubting after all. 

Robert Burns, his biographers tell us, was always anxious that 
his wife should have a “neat and genteel appearance.” She some- 
times pleaded that the duties of nursing and kitchen economics 
ought to excuse her being not quite point device. Burns was 
ruffled by the excuse—so far at least as to remonstrate against it, 
and he enh himself in earnest-by buying for bonnie Jean the 
best clothes he could afford. Any little novelty in female attire 
was sure, Mr. Robert Chambers affirms, “to meet with patronage 
from Burns—all with the aim of keeping up a spirit for neat 
dressing in his wife.” We are assured, for instance, of the excise 
man’s wife being one of the first persons in Dumfries who ap 
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in a dress of gingham—a rather costly fabric at its first 
introduction, and almost exclusively used by the Quality. Ging- 
ham has had a fall in the market since then. 

Adverting, in his American Notes, to the well-dressed factory 

irls at Lowell, Mr. Dickens avowed his pleasure in seeing the 
humbler classes of society careful of their dress and appearance, 
and even, if they please, decorated with such little trinkets as 
come within the compass of their means. Supposing it confined 
within reasonable limits, he would always encourage this kind of 
pride, as a worthy element of self-respect, in any person he might 
employ. “ Ah, sir,” said a costermonger girl to Mr. Mayhew, “a 
neat gown does a deal with a man; he always likes a girl best 
when everybody else likes her too.” A solichtorpeuteil of Mr. 
Trollope’s making owns to a similar preference: “I love women 
dearly,” says Sir Henry Harcourt; “I like them to be near me; 
but then I like them to be nice. When a woman is nasty, she is 
very nasty.” Sharp and ready is Piero’s retort on Romola, when 
the latter, in self-vindication, reminds him that he too has been 
heard to declaim as indignantly against gew-gaws, and wigs, and 
rouge-pots, as Fra Girolamo himself -—* What then? [I never 
said that a woman should make a black patch of herself against 
the background. Va! Madonna Antigone, it’s‘a shame for a 
woman with your hair and shoulders to run into such nonsense— 
leave it to women who are not worth painting. What! the most 
holy Virgin herself has always been hes well; that’s the doc- 
trine of the Church:—talk of heresy indeed !” 

Beauty is a blessing, argues the author of John Halifax, 
Gentleman ; and whatever innocently adds thereto is a blessing 
likewise ; else should we never have advanced from fig-leaves and 
beasts’ skins to that harmony of form and colour which we call 
good “dress.” Essay-writing On the Subject of Clothes, this lady 
asserts, that from the peach-cheeked baby, smiling from behind 
her clouds of cambric, or her swansdown and Cashmere, to the 
picturesque old gentlewoman with her silver-grey or rich black 
silks, her delicate laces and her snowy Jawns—there is nothin 
more charming, more satisfactory to eye and heart, than a well- 
dressed woman. “No,” Grand’mére loguitur ; “whatever Netty 
may think when I check her occasioned outbursts of linen-drapery 
splendour, I do not undervalue dress either in theory or practice; 
nor, to the latest hour of conscious volition, shall she ever see her 
a? looking one whit uglier than old age compels me to 
ook.”——Every woman, contends a masculine essayist on Beauty 
and Brains, is bound to make the best of herself. And explicitly 
he pronounces the strong-minded women who hold themselves 
superior to the obligations of dress and manner, and all the plea- 
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sant little artificial graces belonging to an artificial cultivation, and 
who think any sacrifice made to appearance just so much waste 
of power, to be “awful creatures, ignorant of the real meaning of 
their sex—social Grais: wanting in every charm of womanhood, 
and to be diligently shunned by the wary.” This making the 
best of themselves is demonstrably and undeniably a very different 
thing from making dress and personal vanity the first considera- 
tions in life. But the charge against them is, that they are apt to 
be either frights or flirts, fashionable to an extent that lauds them 
in illimitable folly, or “so dowdy that they disgrace a well- 
ordered drawing-room, and in an evening party, among nicely- 
dressed women, stand out as living sermons on slovenliness,” 
Clouds they are on the sunshine. And can such things be, and 
overcome us as such summer clouds, without our special wonder? 
The Angel in the House has her own particular laureate in Mr. 
Coventry Patmore. And in the poem bearing her name and 
style, Jane is made to write after this familiar sort to Mrs. 
Graham: 
—lI fancied long 
That care in dress was very wrong, 
Till Frederick, in his startling way, 
When I began to blame, one day, 
The Admiral’s wife, because we hear 
She spends two hours, or something near, 
In dressing, took her part, and sai 
How all things deck themselves that wed ; 
How birds and plants grow fine to please 
Each other in their marriages ; 
And how (which certainly is true— 
It never struck me—did it you P) 
Dress was, at first, Heaven’s ordinance, 
And has much Scripture countenance. 
For Eliezer, we are told, 
Adorn’d with jewels and with gold 
Rebecca. In the Psalms, again, 
How the King’s Daughter dress’d! And then 
The Good Wife in the Proverbs, she 
Made herself clothes of tapestry, 


Purple and silk ; and there’s much more 
I had not thought about before. 


But desint cetera. And here accordingly cetera desunt. 
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THE ORPHANS. 


BY E. V. RIPPINGILLE, 
I, 


THE CENTENARIAN, 


In a pretty little village, not far from the venerable city of 
Canterbury, there are people still living who remember well the 
ns described and the circumstances related in the following 
narrative. Upon aspot so quiet and out of the way, the smallest 
rarity was a wonder ; no strolling ballad-singer or brawling tinker 
ever made their appearance in the half green lanes, called streets, 
upon whom every window, every pair of eyes and every mouth—at 
least of all the children—were not opened as wide as they could 
set them. Added to this, not unnatural, curiosity, the quiet 
inhabitants of this place had not only the common quantity of 
the love of the marvellous, but were more than ordinarily tinctured 
with superstition. Many of the old customs and observances of 
times past, such as are generally forgotten in more,ciyilised places, 
were still kept up here, and signs and warnings, dreams and omens, 
were regarded with superstitious reverence: all sorts of super- 
naturalisms, in the shape of voices, noises, and sights, had been seen 
in abundance, some even by daylight. Perhaps these good people 
differed but little from folks of similar condition and in dmmilar 
remote situations, but this weakness made them the more liable 
to be acted upon, and to yield readily to the influence of the 
circumstances which now beset them. 

The story is of no very marvellous cast, and may be introduced 
by a relation of some simple facts with which it is connected, and 
perhaps it may be taken asa proof, too, that something of a 
primitive character still existed in this village, when so simple an 
event as the one in question should have been celebrated with so 
much good feeling and with such “ pomp and circumstance.” 

It was just at the end of the harvest-time that an old woman 
who had inhabited the same cottage all her life long, attained the 
age of ahundred years! This event certain of the better class of 
the village determined to celebrate by a kind of festival, or public 
demonstration, which was to include, first a procession and a 
little matter of ceremony, then a good substantial dinner to all 
comers, and, lastly, this memorable A was to finish with a dance 
for the active, the young, andthe gay. For some weeks reviously 
the thing was talked of with the usual anticipations, and for several 
Oct.—VOL. CXLVII. NO. DXCVIII. 2E 
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days preparations were making by those concerned, and as this 
included the whole population, there was certainly no deficiency 
of helpers. At _ the happy day arrived, and not as ap- 
pointed days generally do come, in gloom and damp, but in real 
good, warm, and bright sunshine. Everybody was astir at 

ybreak, running to and fro in different directions, holding 
consultations, and talking and laughing in groups, and a certain 
party were busily and importantly engaged at a certain gate 
which led into a corn-field, in which stood in rich abundance a 
full ripened crop of tall brown wheat, the heavy ear bending 
slightly the clear, bright, yellow straw. What were these busy 
people doing? Two tall boughs of trees were being fixed to the 
two gate-posts, and from the stems of these ribbons and flowers 
of-various colours were attached, so that a kind of arch was formed. 
Furthermore these stems were made to support on one side a 
spinning-wheel and a distaff, with wool and flax upon it, tied of 
course with bright-coloured ribbons, and on the other were sus- 
ey the implements of husbandry, a spade, a hoe, a hedging- 

nife, and a reaping-hook. Everybody was too busy to observe 
such an appearance, otherwise it might have been seen that the 
sunburnt faces of a farmer, who did the directing part with proper 
dignity, and three or four of his labourers, gave evident proofs 
that this same cornfield was to become the theatre of some grand 
event. 

Conjecture was very busy to little purpose for several hours; 
never, perhaps, before did green boughs, bright ribbons, a spinning- 
wheel, a rock (as the distaff was then called), and the other matters 
already named, create such marvels. However, about one o'clock 
in the day the mystery was unravelled. The crowd had gradually 
drawn off, and had surrounded the cottage in which the cente- 
narian lived. This cottage kept continually receiving visitors, 
composed of all the genteel people of the village. Ladies and 
gentlemen came very smartly dressed, and all were decorated 
with blue ribbons. The churchwardens and the constables had 
wands tied with ribbons, and waited at the door, occasionally 
fucking a honeysuckle from the shrub that ornamented it. 

*resently there was a great stir within, and it was evident that 
something was coming out. The movement first appeared in the 
constables, who drove off the boys, who, from the universal 
nature shown by everybody, had began to verify literally the old 
proverb about “inches” and “ells” as regards the distance they 
ought to have kept, so that some of the forwardest did not 
hesitate to flatten their noses and their full-blown cheeks against 
the small diamond-shaped panes of the old lady’s lattice window, 
by looking in. But now off they flew, and at the same moment 
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their issued from the cottage-door two ladies, and, resting upon 
the proffered arm of each, with tardy, but not very feeble step, 
came the cottager of one hundred years. She was a little crea- 
ture, stooping slightly, and still bearing an aspect of health and 
cheerfulness, and with a complexion that all the cosmetics in the 
world would not produce—one, indeed, of which a maiden of 
twenty might have been proud. Her dress was neatness and 
cleanliness itself, her grey hair was turned up in front, her face 
surrounded by a cap, a black silk bonnet of an antiquated fashion 
was fastened upon her head with two steel pins, the heads of 
which shone bright in the sun; first a white, and then a second 
and a third handkerchief covered her shoulders, the ends neatly 
pinned down; a gown of a very large flower pattern, partly 
covered at the back a quilted petticoat, but on each side it was 
shown, by the happy contrivance of drawing the hem of the gown 
through the pocket-holes; a snow-white apron, betraying the 
folds in which it had been carefully laid up, was tied in Front: 
shoes with buckles adorned the feet, and a pair of short black 
gloves on the arms completed the costume. Two and two came 
the ladies and gentlemen, each wearing a rosette of blue ribbon, 
and laughing and talking most affably. The procession thus 
formed amounted to about ten couples. It begari to move for- 
ward at rather a solemn pace, it must be confessed, but the 
attentions paid to the old cottager fully accounted for it, and gave 
it an extra air of interest. The populace were directed to join in, 
which they readily did, and thus formed a very goodly show, 
continuing to move forward with certain little interruptions, 
but in the best possible humour, until it reached the gate of the 
cornfield we have described. Necks were now stretched out, 
and every eye strained to see what was to be done. Presently 
the line was broken, and all approached and surrounded the 
gateway. 

As people in authority do not readily condescend to let the 
vulgar into their secrets, but few were aware of what was to be 
achieved at this halting-place; but in a minute or two the gate 
was thrown open, the Sickle was removed from the place where it 
had been suspended, and taken by the farmer to a yen the field 
belonged, and who, in conjunction with one of the gentlemen, led 
the old cottager into the field, and to the first margin where grew 
the ripe and abundant wheat. And now the grand secret came 
out; the old lady took the sickle in hand, and being left to 
herself, commenced at once to grasp in her thin hands a small 
handful of the ripe grain, and to cut it off with the other. A 
simultaneous shout J ute and approbation ascended to the 
skies. She continued to cut handful after handful, until there 


' Was quite enough to make an ordinary sized sheaf. The farmer 
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and others looked at their watches, as if timing the reaper, while 
the bystanders, pressing nearer and nearer, shouted, cheered, and 
expressed their Jelight in all sorts of ways. The farmer declared, 
after noting the time, that the performance was equal to that of 
a full-priced labourer, and that at tlfat rate the whole field would 
be down in the time he named. After this remark a loud huzza 

ted the old reaper, and it was curious to listen to the 
ejaculations of wonder, surprise, and delight as she proceeded. 
Lverybody had seen wheat cut often enough, and not a few had 
witnessed the personal prowess of the operator now employed, as 
in earlier days; but nobody had seen corn cut by a person who 
had lived and looked upon a hundred harvests on the same spot. 
The operation finished, the.old lady declared herself as fresh as a 
lark; but some person, not over credulous in human endurance, 
had ordered into the field an arm-chair, into which the old lady, 
most unnecessarily, as she said, and much against her will, was 
placed, and bein hoisted upon the shoulders of a couple of sturdy 
rustics, she om an off in triumph at the head of the procession, 
which was again formed, and which, with accelerated pace, 
marching to the music of rather a noisy band that now struck 
up, made its way toa large booth erected in a green field at a 
few hundred yards’ distance. Here it was that the best of the 
fun awaited the happy parties concerned, and as they neared the 
place many were oul to lift their noses into the air with a 
very significant and expressive action, as if some savoury odour 
were in the breeze. And it may be observed this was not done 
without good and sufficient reasons, for in furtherance of the 
an project no small number of rounds of beef, sirluins, and 
egs of mutton, with the prt gy, plum-pudding, in 
company with large round apple-pies, had been getting ready 
for the last six hours, and were now all meeting in one savoury 
and happy focus—the booth. The feast came pouring in from 
different quarters, converging to a point the great centre of 
attraction, round which in a few minutes all were seated, and 
none but happy faces were to be seen. One long table served 
the whole party; at the upper end the gentlefolks and the most 
substantial farmers were placed, and at the other the villagers 
and labourers, with their wives, and sons, and daughters. Grace 
was quickly said by the curate, and as the ready response died 
away, it was mixed with such a clatter of plates, knives, forks, 
and spoons, as will admit of no description. Let it pass, as the 
best of enjoyments will, and fortunate are they to whom such 
events, and the morrow that follows them, bring nothing to regret. 
rane _— to distract the enjoyment of the moment, and 
the only little incident that occured was one which made an 


addition to the general mirth. The poor old centenarian had the 
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misfortune to upset her plate! Never did another’s mishap create 
such delight; peals of laughter attended the occurrence, until 
= manners, making a virtue of necessity, interfered. Just at 

is juncture one of the active people whispered to the chairman, 
who, quieting the good-natured laugh upon his face, was heard to 
say, “Oh, by all means; most certainly—do, do!” No small 
curiosity was the consequence of this, but the next minute ex- 
plained all. It appears that the old lady was too much bent to 
sit up comfortably at the table, and that she had in consequence, 
for the last twenty years, eaten her dinners from a plate placed in 
her lap. A block of wood was at hand, which was put under her 
feet, and thus accommodated, the old villager enjoyed her dinner 
and the feast, upon her hundredth birthday ! 

After her health had been drunk with unusual honours, the 
chairman in very good phrase, and as good taste, complimented 
the old lady on her long, harmless, and industrious life. He took 
occasion to advert to a fact but rarely touched upon by our 
mouthing philanthropists, and to mention the patient endurance, 
the meritorious perseverance, and the uncomplaining sacrifices 
made by the poor in general under circumstances which admit of 
no amelioration, and are sweetened by no temporal hope. He 
spoke of the large family which had been sovrespectably brought 
up by the centenarian and her late husband. He observed, out 
of thirteen sons and daughters all had turned out and 
honest members of society. No single exception had oc- 
cured——Here the speaker was interrupted by some one touching 
his arm. He ceased for a moment, looking round, and then 
resumed his harangue. He did not retract what had fallen from 
him, but, taking his glass in his hand, he drank to the good health 
and success of Deborah’s family—her sons and daughters. After 
this a farmer or two followed, and talked as incoherently as men 
on their legs generally do. But the fun was now getting too 
boisterous to be kept under by any powers of oratory not properly 
stentorian. There was a kind of reluctant move among the 
ladies; they were going, but they did not go, and while this was 
pending, a very musical and not uncultivated male voice struck 
up a sea song—one of Dibdin’s charming melodies.* All eyes were 





* If the understanding and taste of professional singers were at all to be 
depended on or reasoned upon, some one out of the mass would spring up who 
would undertake the study and the execution in public of these beautiful and 
scientific melodies, and which, if we have any claim to national music, may be 
regarded as splendid and peculiar examples of it ; and, as a reward, such singer 
would receive the applause and admiration of all classes of Exiylishmen. The 
neglect of Dibdin’s compositions for the trash that has taken their place is a 
national disgrace. 
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immediately turned towards the singer, and there fixed with 
an interest and attention which objects of an ordinary character 
seldom or ever create. It was then seen that the performer was an 
old man in the garb of a sailor, a stranger—a common, but not one 
of the lowest order of trampers, and one whom the festivites of 
the oceasion had attracted to the spot. It is singular how soon 
the influence of personal character is felt and acknowledged 
even by ordinary observers. This unknown intruder was not 
listened. to for his voice alone or his mode of using it, but many 
appeared touched by the air and expression of his head and 
countenance. His hair was perfectly white, and hung about his 
head and shoulders in wild abundance; his eyes had the bright- 
ness of youth, his nose and mouth were finely formed, and his 
whole face, flushed as it was, had a joyous and a somewhat reck- 
less look. He was short of stature, well built, having all the air 
and manner of asailor. His dress was a pea-jacket, his waistcoat 
red, and his trousers of Russia duck, made large and wide. 
Across his shoulder and breast he wore a leather belt, to which a 
basket was attached that held the articles he sold. These were 
principally prettily made and painted ladders for shrubs and 
flowers, and a few light baskets of peculiar form and manufacture, 
and mixed with some children’s toys. The basket was placed at 
his feet; he stood upright and free, with a long stick in one hand 
and a low-crowned glazed hat in the other. For many minutes 
attention was so fixed upon him, that an object of far greater 
interest than himself remained unobserved. This was a girl 
about twelve years old, who, shrinking behind the old man, for 
some time attracted no notice. But on a sudden necks were 
stretched out and places quietly changed in order to get a sight 
of the new object of curiosity. This scrutiny was performed 
with more delicacy than might have been expected, the circum- 
stances of the case considered ; and if the appearance of the old 
man had excited surprise, that of the young girl created wonder 
and almost admiration—an effect which was not a little heightened 
when one of the softest and sweetest voices ever heard joined in 
a passage or two of the old man’s song. A hushed attention 
followed, expectation was breathless, but with that strain the 
song finished. An uproar of applause followed. Cans, and cups, 
and jugs, and glasses were handed from all quarters; but to the 
surprise of everybody, neither the old mariner nor the girl would 
touch anything. The ladies, who had risen to depart, appeared 
more struck than any else, and the chairman was Fane to ask 
the singer to come nearer. As soon as his wish was known, the 
old man, laying his hand upon the shoulder of the girl, came 


towards the head of the table, and made his bow in a manly 
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rather than a servile manner—a movement which nobody saw, 
all eyessbeing fixed upon the girl, who advanced with the ease 
and grace that are the pos attributes of nature, and a happ 
ignorance of the world. Although evidently modest and timid, 
Ze did not appear abashed. She continued, with eyes cast down, 
to work at the straw plait she held in her hands, and but very 
slightly to notice the salutations or the remarks made to her. As 
curiosity was wide awake, the old sailor was asked a number of 
uestions, all of which were answered shortly and civilly, But 
rom his replies little more was to be learnt than that the girl was 
his grandchild. And during these inquiries, and whilst all eyes 
were upon her, the young creature continued her employment 
with a look as abstracted as if in perfect solitude. Although her 
general aspect and character impressed you with the idea of a 
child, she was in stature a woman, for she was as tall as the old 
sailor, and, without being thin or devoid of flesh, was so slender 
that no one could avoid being struck with the peculiarity. 
Another singular characteristic was her extreme paleness, which 
was greatly increased by the i hegne colour and profusion of her 
hair, the intense darkness of her eyes, and the long fringe of 
eyelash that rested upon and shadowed her cheek. Her nose 
was perfectly straight, and carved with extreme delicacy; her 
mouth was small, and the expression like that of a child. She 
wore on her head a coarse straw hat, a short, grey cloak on her 
shoulders, thrown off the arms for the convenience of working, 
and under it some sort of dark frock. An apron or a kind of 
sack, with a broad linen strap across the loins, supported a pouch 
or pocket filled with straw plait, while by her side hung, one 
within another, three or four straw hats finished or but half made. 

Curiosity was by no means satisfied; but as the leading lady 
had less of it than the others, and had prepared herself to - mar { 
the rest, as a matter of course, followed. ‘he chair was brought 
for the old cottager, the rustics who had carried her were standing 
ready to take her away, and all were giving her their good wishes 
and taking leave of her. At the moment of her removal, the old 
sailor stepped forward, and saluted her. 

“ How do you do? I am glad to see you. More birthdays to 
you Deborah.” 

The old lady stared wildly at the speaker, and muttered an 
ejaculation or two, which were unattended to, and being hoisted 
upon the shoulders of the rustics, she was borne away; but she 
remained with her head turned and her eye directed towards the 
old sailor as long as he was in sight. 

Before the company separated, the old man, by his good humour 
and his vocal powers, so ingratiated himself with some of the 
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farmers and villagers, that accommodation for the night was 
ly offered to him and his dchild. But he excused 
i , saying that he had a tent, with which he always travelled, 
carried on the back of a donkey on which his grandchild rode 
when they made long journeys, and if sm one would give him a 
sheltered corner in a field, or, if it was whether, in a dry barn, 
he loved his liberty so well that he preferred that to the best 
accommodation a house could afford; and this, of course, was 
readily conceded to him. 
Everybody was surprised to find that very early in the mornin 
the tent was struck, and the old sailor and the girl had departe 


IT. 


THE MYSTERIOUS WANDERERS. 


Axnovut two months, however, after this, they again made their 
ap ce, and were received with more than the ordinary 
welcome by the people of the village. They remained for two or 
three days, sold their little articles of traffic, sang their songs, to 
the delight of everybody, and were again just as suddenly 
missed. 

These kind of visits continued at uncertain intervals for a year, 
and were repeated for another year, and again for another and 
another. Four or five years passed, and these strangers continued 
to come and go, always increasing the number of their friends 
and exciting freah interest, but somehow or other, with or without 
cause, all at once they began to be regarded as people to whom 
some mystery was attached. Nobody was struck with the notion 
for a long time, or could in any way account as to how they became 

i of it, but so it was. The old man had always money, 
plenty of it, as they said, although it does not appear that any one 
ever saw more of it than was just necessary for his purposes ; but 
how did he get it ? that was the question everybody might, but no- 
body did know, or would know. ‘Then there was a certain wildness 
in the manner of the old sailor, and a romance or a singularity in 
his habits. But the thing which peculiarly struck all the sharp- 
sighted people, and was soon talked about by the whole com- 
munity, was, that although the old man had considerably changed, 
and exhibited fresh marks of old age, the young girl had never 
varied in the slightest degree from the first day she appeared, six 
years ago, to the present hour; she was exactly the same, a tall 
child still, although she had evidently arrived at the age of 
womanhood. How was it possible to account for this ? 
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It is certainly curious to observe, sometimes, what trifles and 
natural occurrences will excite wonder in this wonder-loving world, 
and how many really wonderful things pass for ages unnoticed, 
Many inquiries had been made, but nobody had ever heard of 
these strangers being seen in any other part of the country; they 
came and went like spirits, as the people said. 

From ops tg these harmless people as spirits, and availing 
themselves of the mystery that enveloped them, they were soon 

ed with suspicion, and at last with fear and alarm. When 

spoken of, it was with a peculiar shake of the head. At first it was 
doubtful whether it was all “right,” and at last the character of a 
wizard was fairly fixed upon the old man, and that of a witch, or a 
familiar, or something else, upon the young girl. Many people 
observed that they frequently communicated together by signs, a 
fact which often occurred, and was made necessary by the noise and 
bustle by which they were surrounded, and although the girl 

not to see what was done, yet she always Ae the 
old sailor, followed his directions, and attended to his wishes. In- 
deed, it was often remarked that she appeared to attend to nothing 
else, and neither to see nor to hear anything to which she was not 
thus directed. The old man appeared always naturally gay, talk- 
ing, laughing, and singing; the young girl never smiled, and, 
unless in one of her wild songs, never exhibited the slightest 
animation. Then her excessive paleness, and the peculiar thin- 
ness of her hands and fingers, which, as she stood plaiting straw 
in the sun, were noticed by everybody, and sometimes she would — 
oblige the rustics by holding them up against a strong light, to 
show how it came through them. e children loved to han 
upon her slender arms, to touch her thin hands, and to handle her 
work, and, above all, to hear her sweet voice; but all at once it 
was observed they were shy of her, failed to caress and hang 
upon her as usual, and at last actually to fly from her when she 
made advances towards them. 

This change was so sudden and so marked that it could not 
fail to be noticed. The old man did not appear to see it; he 
talked and laughed as usual, but the poor child was evidently 
affected, and although too meek to seek an explanation, gave 
evidence of being deeply hurt. 

As has been said, these wanderers had grown into great respect 
during the five or six years they had continued to visit the village 
and even now they had some friends. One of the warmest an 
kindest was a farmer, or rather one who had been a farmer. He 
was a man of rather a singular character; he had been in good 
circumstances some twenty years ago, but a domestic calamity 


had induced him to give up his farm, and to retire upon the 
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remnant of his property. He was possessed of several 

one of which apn al as his residence, but his visits to it 
were altogether uncertain ; he would sometimes remain for a week 
or two, and then be seen no more for half a year at atime. An 
old woman, who had formerly been a servant with him, lived in 
the cottage, so that it was always in order whenever he chose to 
return to it. He was much respected for his kind and charitable 
disposition and pitied for his misfortunes, and the singularity of 
his way of life, to which thepeople about him were now familiarised, 

almost unnoticed. 

The old man had frequently been urged by the farmer to accept 
accommodation in this cottage, but nothing could induce him to 
desert his tent and his out-of-door habits. 

However, just at this period an unha PY change took place, 
which left no choice, but compelled the old mariner to accept the 
hospitality of the farmer and the shelter and comfort of a house. 
The young creature, his companion, whose existence appeared to 
be a part of his, suddenly and unaccountably sickened, and, to pass 
over a painful part of our narrative, let it at once be told, died. 
Everything was done for her that skill, attention, and kindness 
could do, but she died! No words can paint the grief and 
distraction of the old man. A wild frezny seized him, and he 
raved as a maniac till his strength was exhausted ; he than sank 
into a state of the profoundest melancholy, refusing all sustenance 


_ for some time ; but suddenly he became drowsy, and sinking into 


a kind of dead sleep, continued in that condition for a week. At 
the end of that time, as if Nature had found some secret means 
of restoring herself, he awoke gradually, but still more abruptly 
than could have been imagined, appeared conscious and rational, 
began to rouse himself, to recal his faculties, to stir about, and was 
presently after missed, just as suddenly as upon former occasions. 

The superstitious folly which had seized the villagers at once 
gave place to grief. All expressed their deep regrets, and de- 
nounced their own weakness. Every one attended the funeral 
of the young creature they had so ill treated, and never upon any 
occasion were so many tears shed; nor in the midst of this was 
the old mariner forgotten. 

On the day on which this poor girl died there had been a great 
stir in the village in consequence of the bishop and clergy per- 
ao ceremony of consecrating a piece of ground that had 
been taken in from an adjoining field and incorporated with the 
churchyard. The population of the village had of late years 
greatly increased, houses and cottages had been rapidly rising as 
conveniencies for the living, and it was now found necessary to 
provide more ample accommodation for the dead. 
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It is singular that a superstitious fancy prevailed which became 
talked of as soon as the project itself was known, that the first 
tenant of this grave-devoted spot of earth would be a stranger, and 
curious that the fact should coincide with the prediction, but so it 
was. At the corner of this piece of ground, as if commencing a 
series of graves, and as if fearing that this newly-obtained space 
might too soon be filled, the grave of the young girl was dug as 
near the corner as it was possible to place it. A few yards from this 
corner there was a rude stile, which intersected a well-beaten path 
crossing several fields, and continuing through this which had now 
become part of the churchyard. It was observed, however, that 
this large portion of the path, although it was left open as a 
thoroughfare, soon began to change its appearance and to assume 
that of the field itself ; the grass grew in it, it was seldom trodden 
and instead a new track was seen running along by the side o 
the hedge outside the churchyard, and branching off from the 
old one some distance from the stile. In short, after alittle time, 
it was found that no one passed through the new burying-ground, 
and it was soon ascertained that very few would go near the corner 
in which this young creature slept, who could avoid it. It was 
some time after this before a death ogcyrred in the parish, but it 
was at once pretty generally declared that nobody would be buried 
there if they could help it. 


IIT. 


THE STRANGER’S GRAVE. 


Tue autumn had scattered its withered leaves over this now 
dreary field; the winter had robbed it of its shelter, laid it bare, 
or covered it with snow, or bound it in ice; the hoarfrosts, and 
the rain, and the cold winds had chilled it ; spring came, and re- 
newed the verdure of the trees and the grass ; and with the warm 
summer came the fresh herbs and the scented flowers, but the 
sweet young creature, sole occupant of this aay fe vn slept uncon- 
scious of all. Here the toils of the husbandman had ceased, his song 
was no longer heard, nor were any traces of the footstep of the 
a to be seen. The rank nettles, the wild weeds, and the 
ong grass grew everywhere ; the path was choked and lost, all but 

| afaint streak of a sickly green, which indicated where it had once 
been. A few sheep were turned in to graze, but the boy who 
; tended them never approached the corner of the young stranger’s 
S _— ; long branches from the hedge had spread over it, and the 
) ramble and the bindweed had run together and formed a dreary 
bower, which contained nothing but the earthy mound within ; 
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its sides the new short grass had sprung, andthe fresh daisy, in 
its modest way, had spread its leaves and simple flowers to decorate 
and hide the brown unseemly earth, while the cowslip and butter- 
cup, scattered all round, grew in quiet ee On the 
bank supporting the hedge knots of the f nt violet bloomed 
and hed = a they had their birth, for there was no hand to 
pluck them. No one would approach the = 

More than a year had now passed, and the memory of the 
strangers was fading away, when a circumstance came to light 
which revived all again, and excited fresh wonder and alarm. One 
of the gossips of the village having to pass the corner which all 
regarded with such terror, had the courage to look over the stile, 
and there, to her horror and astonishment, beheld the grave of the 
young girl newly done up, as she said; the hedge had been clipped, 
the nettles, the rank weeds, and the long “se cut and cleared away, 
and the brambles neatly bound over the long, slender mound, and 
fastened down most carefully allround. It was evident that many 
hours’ labour had been bestowed upon the task. The question was, 
who could have done it? Here, then, was a foundation for the 
wonder that at once took root, and grew faster than the weeds which 
had so long obscured the spot. The old woman, the first to make this 
mighty discovery known, was perfectly electrified with astonish- 
ment. She was on her way to the next village, but having such 
important news to communicate she turned back, in order that 
she might be the first to tell it. In half an hour the fact had 
spread itself over the whole community, who received it with up- 
lifted hands and wide-open eyes, and as if doubting the wonderful 
fact, man, woman, and child, leaving their houses and their work, 
ran directly to learn the truth of what had been told them. All 
were thunderstruck at what they saw. Sure enough it was just 
as the old gossip had described it: who could have done it? The 
quesiion was asked on all hands, “ Who could have done it?” but 
it was asked in vain ; nobody could tell. 

A year passed away, and another and another followed it, during 
which time the same marvellous thing occurred—not once, but 
four or five different times, to the increasing wonder of the rustics. 
Some talked of watching to see who it was that performed this 
tender and pious work for the dead, but a lack of courage stood 
af much in the way, and the fact remained hid. Time passed on, 
and as if to bring the new burial-ground in to worse repute, only 
one of the villagers died, and as the friends of the defunct were 
rich enough to follow their own inclination, the body was con- 
veyed to a neighbouring village and there interred, all the 


community protesting that when it came to their turn they would 
do the same. 
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Indeed, the corner of the stranger’s grave had been so pro- 
ductive of terror, that even the path a. the had been 
deserted, and a new one tracked on the other side of the field as 
far away asfpossible. Several timid creatures had been frightened 
half into fits, and one or two wholly, by a white figure seen sitting 
on the stile or stalking round the enclosure ; and lately, as if not 
content with these narrow limits, the same figure had walked 
down into the village. According to report, not one but a dozen 
people had seen the spirit of the young girl sitting upon the broken 
steps of the old cross that stood in the midst of the village. At 
last, as the thing got more and more talked about, not only on the 
spot but in all the villages round, strangers who happened to come, 
being sure to hear of so wonderful an event, were asked questions; 
the person of the old mariner and of his grandchild were described, 
and one of these visitors, after hearing what was said, most 
unequivocally declared they had seen exactly such people at a fair 
at the other end of the kingdom ! Waniere! doubts might 
rationally attach to this relation, it was immediately laid hold of 
and swallowed at a gulp. There was one difficulty in the way of 
belief, and that was the presence of the girl, while all the villa 
had attended at her funeral. Yes, but who knew she was really 
dead and buried? There were strange things in the world. One 
old crone knew a circumstance in which a rich man murdered a 
servant who offended him, and being immediately seized by the 
hand of justice and imprisoned, he committed suicide, and was 
buried ; but many years after, when the ground in which he was 
interred was opened, no remains of a body were found, but, on the 
contrary, it was well known that the murderer had escaped, and 
was still living somewhere abroad. To be sure the two cases 
bore but a slender parallel, but the one proved what was at least 
possible in the other. Many, therefore, shook their heads, and 
some of the best reasoners amongst them proved, to the satis- 
faction of the rest, that if the girl was really what she was 
suspected of being, a supernatural creature, it might be all very 
well to make a show of burying her just to throw dust in their 
ves but she was, nevertheless, just as much alive as ever. And 
thus the account of the stranger was fully borne out and explained, 
so that if anybody chose to believe the story it was not without 
some sort of reason. 

Without adverting to some fact in real life, nobody would 
believe to what an extent the superstitious fears and gullibility of 
the good people of this quiet little village extended. Nobody 
would go near the terrible churchyard corner, of course, and after 
nightfall no one would stir out who could help it ; or if necessity 
compelled, a companion was indispensable. Without and within 
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doors the gossips talked of nothing else but what the stranger had 
told them, and from a vague notion it came to a certainty that 
the grave in the corner was a mere sham, and that the singular 
young creature who was said to be confined therein as her last home 
still walked the earth. Most of those who remembered her—and 
that everybody did—suddenly found out that there was something 
very vr as 4 about her, and not at all like other people. 
She never joined in any girlish sports, and never danced or 
laughed like other young folks, and at last it was said, after 
being first put as a question, that no one could remember to have 
ever seen her eat or drink even, and everybody knew the fact, 
that during the six years she came backwards and forwards she 
had not changed in the least degree, or become in appearance a 
day older. 


IV. 


WHAT HAPPENED AT THE STATUTE FAIR. 


Tis was exactly the state of things at the end of three 
days from that in which the stranger was among them who 
brought the account of the mysterious wanderers he had seen at 
the other end of the kingdom, or—some people like them. On 
the fourth day a circumstance occurred which drove the excited 
Sars half frantic, creating such a ferment as was never known 

ore. 

This forth day brought about the anniversary of a statute fair, 
which was a good deal altered from what it once was, but still 
numbers flocked to it to sell cattle and other commodities, and, in 
addition, it was the day on which a “Mop” was held for hiring 
servants, so that the little town was pretty well thronged with 
visitors—showmen, pedlars, and trampers of all sorts. The locale of 
these festive doings was a strange kind of oddly-shaped place, 
neither a square, nor a market-place, nor a green, but something of 
all three. It was surrounded by cottages, with here and there a 
house of the better sort, and in the midst stood a Gothic cross fallen 
into that state of dilapidation which is everywhere found, and may 
be regarded as a monument of the general taste and respect of the 
public, churchwardens and overseers, and the little respect paid to 
such relics of antiquity. However, a portion of the upright shaft, 
surrounded by a broken flight of three steps, was still left. Here 
was the thickest and funniest of the throng; and just about the 
hour when the place was fullest, and the stir and excitement at 
its J asm height, a clear, strong voice was heard singing 4 
w own sea-song, and, looking towards the cross, there was 
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standing upon the upper of the three steps, the old mariner! 
All ‘the n admiration in the world would not express the 
surprise, wonder, astonishment, dismay, terror, and alarm that 
ae possession of the vill to whom he was well known. In 
a moment there seemed to be a general suspension of everything, 
even breath ; ager in the midst of a long talk, a hard bargain, 


or a loud laugh, suddenly stopped short as if electrified, and stood 
with stupid wonder to staring eyes directed to the old cross. 
There was a hush and a suspension of movement so sudden and 
general, that the voice appeared to be given out with a tenfold 
power, and was, in consequence, heard to the extreme limits of the 
crowd. There stood the old sailor, looking the same as he had 
done many years before, his dress the mana 1 face as flushed, as 
ruddy, and as careless as ever, and his long white hair, as he 
held the same low-crowned glazed hat in his hand, waving in the 
breeze. But who shall describe another sight that appeared at 
the same time? By his side, rather behind him, and one step 
lower, stood his grandchild—the same slender, pale creature, 
arrayed in the same way, and engaged in the same occupation ! 
The straw plaits were in the same long thin hands, and by her 
side hung the unfinished and the completed coarse straw hats she 
made and sold. Wonder of wonders, how it is to be told; and 
who shall describe the sensation .produced, when the same sweet, 
touching voice was again heard to join in with that of the old 
mariner? Words are mere empty sounds when employed upon 
such an occasion as this and mean nothing. The song was heard to 
the end before the people at all recovered themselves, and still they 
stood staring with fearful astonishment. Before any movement 
had been made, and before any one had addressed a question or a 
remark to the old sailor, he had lifted up the basket that stood at 
his feet, had attached it to a strap that suspended it before him, 
and in the same voice and manner all knew so well, he stood 
recommending the flower ladders and the toys he was accustomed 
to deal in, while the young girl at his back continued plaiting 
straw. As people became somewhat bolder, and approached him, 
he nodded familiary to them, and offered his wares. It was some 
time before any one ventured to ask him a question as to where 
he had been so long, or what he had been doing, or anythin 
else. Some children who had come into the world since the ol 
man left the village, as they approached the girl in order to touch 
the long straw plaits, or the Dota and bonnets that hung at her 
side, were suddenly plucked back by their affrighted mothers, 
and for some time everybody kept his distance. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that the young creature by the 
old man’s side was not the same grandchild who had been buried in 
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the new churchyard six years before, but her sister, and that the 
resemblance, which the vulgar fears of the village converted into 
identity, was really no more than is often found to exist in 
families. The girl herself was altogether unconscious of the 
terrors she created, and, being absorbed in her work, she failed to 
notice many occurrences and remarks which would have struck 
another. During the day the old mariner disposed of the greater 
part of his stock, as well as that of his dchild. He kept the 
place he had chosen, and sang over and over again all his songs, 
tothe great delight of the listeners ; and the girl was repeatedly 
asked to sing, but she shook her head, and only now and then 
joined in with her grandfather. 

Late in the day, as the old man and his child appeared to be 
leaving the scene, they were met and stopped by a party of 
respectable people. Before a word was spoken these persons 
exhibited evident marks of surprise and some fear. The gentle- 
men nodded and spoke to the old man, as the ladies did to the 
young girl; but as one of them, who had been present at the 
festival in the booth, approached to shake hands with the girl, an 
elderly woman made an attempt to prevent her, and exhibited 
some show of displeasure, if not dread. However, it did not 
prevent the long thin hand from being taken hold of and examined: 
the lady spoke kindly, the rest looked on with a singular expression 
upon their faces. 

“Oh, how like, how like!” said the kind lady. “I can scarcely 
pursuade myself it is not the same.” The party moved a step 
or two backwards. “ How many, many times have I thought of 
that sweet creature, and shed tears that anything so beautiful 
should be so Here the lady stopped, as if something in her 
throat prevented her finishing what she was about to say. But, 
recovering herself, and still holding the hand she had taken, she 
said, looking at the old man, “ How many times I have thought 
of that wild song she used to sing—the sea-bird’s song, I think 
you used to callit. Can this girl sing it, and will she?” said the 
lady, relinquishing the hand of the young creature, and putting 
her own into her reticule, as if searching for something to give 
her. Will she sing it for an old friend ?” 

The old mariner, perceiving the intention of the lady, checked 
her respectfully in what she was doing, and remarking that kind- 
ness would do anything with his grandchild, he made a sign to her, 
and she immediately commenced the required song, which she 
sang to a wild air, with a peculiarly sweet and touching voice 
and cadence, and with a gentle sway of the body and arms that 
gave it a singular charm full of the sentiment of the subject. 
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THE SEA-BIRD’sS SONG. 


I revel and rove o’er the wide, wide sea, 
The crest of the billow’s a home for me ; 
I rise in the foam, and I ride on the spray, 
Untouched and untired I wing my way, 

Buoyant and bright 

As a gleam of light ; 
The waves they are wild, and the winds they are free, 
I’m a thing of life, of the air and the sea, 


O’er the reefs and rocks that the mariners dread, 
I fearlessly, carelessly, merrily tread ; 
And I laugh at the fathomless depths of the sea, 
Its threatening growl and its savage glee ; 
Buoyant and bright 
As a gleam of light ; 
The waves they are wild, and the winds they are free, 
I’m a thing of life, of the air and the sea. 


When the sky is blue and the sun is bright, 

I’m a spark of his fire, a flash of his light, 

I’m a voice in the storm in the gloomy night, 

When the dark, dark clouds meet the billows white. 
Buoyant and bright 
As a gleam of light, 

The storm and the calm are the same to me, 

I’m a thing of life, of the air and the sea! 


As the last cadence of the song died away, no vulgar applause 
followed it, but the lady again pressed the singer’s hand without 
ing, and the rest of the party retained their position, as if 
listening still. The old man made his seaman-like bow, and 
placing his hand upon the shoulder of his SS and 
shutting his eyes, as those who knew him had often observed to 
be his practice, he followed very much in the manner of a blind 
man. 

The old mariner and the girl had proceeded to some distance 
before the party, who continued looking after them, had recovered 
themselves, and the first remarks made were that they had never 
heard anything so wild and beautiful, or had seen such extra- 
ordinary people. 

The evening was now closing in, and the old man and the young 
girl continued their walk. Curiosity was by no means satisfied, 
and it was more likely than not that there would be a crowd of 
inquisitive people at their heels, but as most of the villagers had 
some visitors, relatives, friends, and acquaintances, or were en- 
gaged upon such a busy mission in some other way, this probably 
prevented it, and the old mariner and his grandchild passed on 
with but little interruption. Every now and then they were 
pointed out, and called to, and two or three times there was a cry 
Oct.—VOL. CXLVII. NO. DXCVIII. . 2F 
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of “The ghost! the ghost!” of which no notice was taken. The 
alehouses were full of le singing, shouting, and drinking, 
and just as the old man and girl were approaching, and about to 
the end of a long ing street, a party of young men, 
far from being sober, came suddenly upon them. The young girl 
attempted to lead the old sailor aside out of their path, but the 
drunkards obstructed the road, and before it was possible to pass 
by, one of them seized her in his arms, and lifted her from the 
und. The old sailor in an instant lifted the long stick with 
which he walked, and struck the fellow such a blow over the head 
that he fell to the earth as if shot. The young girl freed herself, 
and flew directly to the arms of her prunttather for protection. 
An uproar was the immediate consequence; the man was taken 
up from the ground rather stunned than hurt; but, at the same 
moment, one or two of his companions fell upon the old mariner, 
who got very roughly handled, and if a powerful arm had not been 
interposed to protect him, he would have fared much worse. 

“What outrage is this?” said the person who had come to the 
rescue, casting aside the assailants, and placing himself before the 
old man and the trembling girl. 

“Qh, it’s you, farmer, is it ?” said a voice; “oh, ah! these are 
old friends of yours—I remember now. Well, never mind, some 
people like to keep company with vagabonds. We don’t, and so 
we'll wish you good-night, and some other time you may get a 


good turn done for you.” 








VALE AND CITY. 


XXXII. 
The City, Berlin. 

I sai, I believe, my dear friend, that I should write to you 
next from Weimar. I suppose at will be next, for we still think of 
visiting that town, but for the present we remain here, having 
fullen in with some acquaintances, who make our stay more agree- 
able. They have resided for a winter in Berlin; they are not, 
therefore, guide-book people going through museums, and palaces, 
and public places with us, and then bidding us good-bye, but are 
able to tell us what is of interest about social and political affairs. 
At least, Mr. W., the father of these new friends of ours, and 
Mr. N. find much to talk about on those subjects, and we of the 
weaker-headed sex take in what we can from their discourse. 
I recollect that once, after some talk of our own of that kind, 
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what you replied to me, when I said, “ After all, you know, this 
is only the emotional politics of woman, of no value to man, 
perhaps of even less to women themselves.” : 

Your reply was, “What you call the emotional politics of 
woman spring often from a surer source than those of men—from 
natural feeling—from instincts unperverted by reasoning selfish- 
ness. Woe to woman if she abandons the emotional side of her 
nature, and seeks to compete with man on the safer side of reason 
and self-interest !” 

“You admit something against yourself,” I replied, “ when you 
say ‘the safer side of reason and self-interest.’ ” 

You answered that you only admitted that it was the safer side 
in the social morals of our domestic life, but that you did not hold 
it to be the safest in the great social morals, or that which should 
be the great social morals of nations—politics. You believed that 
in them, if men trusted more to the emotional side of their nature, 
it would be well for societies—trusted to their instincts that prompt 
to the true, the just, the generous. 

Are you of this opimion still? J do not think you could in- 
doctrinate our two gentlemen here with it. Mr. W, who knows 
the most about public matters in Prussia, would more especially 
object to it. He would laugh at the idea of men trusting in politics 
to any instinct but that of self-preservation as a nation, but that 
being something different from the selfish desire of an individual 
to save his own life at any cost, even at the cost of another’s life, 
there may be much that 1s generous in it. In efforts to save the 
national life, mdividual life must be sacrificed. So far, perhaps, 
you will agree with him. But then, he says, the next political 
instinct of national life that must be trusted, must be yielded to, is 
that of growth, of enlargement, of aggrandisement. Here you 
will differ from him, and say that a aa but free country, satisfied 
with its boundaries, is in a much better condition than a larger 
contending with its neighbours around for greater extent of 
territory. 

Even such a reply did Mr. N, make to him with little effect; it 
was ridiculed as belonging to romance, and, be not offended, to 
woman’s politics. He has become thoroughly Prussianised in his 
ideas. He is more Prussian than a vast number of the Prussians 
themselves, for there appears to be now among all who are not 
actually of the army a sort of indifference to public matters—a 
laisser-aller feeling that things must be as they will, we must do 
as we can. That will pass away whenever the people are called on 
to do any great work as a people, so says Mr. W. 

He may be right. But what has been the cause of this feeling? 
No doubt the sense of et 7 Te at the result of the amaate 
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between governments and their subjects after the events of ’48 in 
Paris. Here, however, Mr. W. offers something new to our con- 
sideration. In the different states of Germany, he says, it was not 
a mere impulse to be on the move which ’48 gave from France 
that stirred them. It was real wants within them. Even the old 
Scandinavian races, retaining, as England has done from her Saxon 
ancestors, strong aspirations towards liberty—even those races were 
restless before thet fatal year. This was shown by Denmark in 
the new constitution, which she demanded and obtained in ’45, 
There can be no question among those who know anything of the 
German mind that all the ions of the different states of the 
confederation would rejoice in having such a constitution granted 
them, each and all, until they could get a better. But to grant it 
would not suit the inclinations of the rulers of those states, and 
they set themselves to do what seemed best to their minds to decry 
Denmark, and to harm her in whatever way they could. She had 
the provinces of Holstein, Lauenburg, Schleswig, which were in- 
cluded in the confederation, and these it would not permit to 
accept the new Danish constitution. Prussia takes the lead in all 
this, and what she does our friend declares to be right. 

We asked him if he had lost all liberality—all English sense of 
justice. No; he asserted that it was because he was more liberal 
than we, that he approved of the course things were taking in 
this country ; he did not venture to say that it was because his 
sense of justice was stronger than ours. He argues that the 
Germans cannot be fitted for better institutions, for greater free- 
dom, for deliverance from the police providence that now rules, 
until they are one people, not a collection of populations. An 
united Germany can only be formed by Prussia, not as a head, 
not as a leader, but as either Germany absorbed into Prussia, or 
as Prussia Germanised. Let her have her way, then. She must, 
she will have it, and she will find out what is best. 

What do you think of all this, after the Italian poet’s emphatic 
detestation of this military and despotic power, which I lately 
quoted to you? I do not know what to think of it, neither does 
Mr. N., so to put an end to the discussion he proposed that we 
should all make another excursion to Potsdam—the Versailles of 
this Paris—a town of palaces and barracks, a little world of 
princes and soldiers. After our dinner at a restaurant there, we 
asked our friend with the new political ideas to count on his 
fingers the number of palaces in Potsdam, and to add to them 
those that we had seen in Berlin and its neighbourhood, but when 
he got very near a score of them he stopped short, saying that 
there might be so many; he, however, had not seen them. 

“ There are so many,” Mr. N. replied, “for our young people 
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have seen them. Now, what do you think of a people, by no 
means a rich people, who display their greatness in this way? 
Was it very wise in your boasted Prussians, who are to do such 
marvellous things in the future?” 

“ They were not in past times wiser than others. Everywhere 
in Germany we see, even in the smallest states, proofs of the 
oppression of the people in the buildings erected for their princes. 
But when princes will no longer be the great men of Germany ; 
when there shall be greater men than they, we, or those who shall 
come after us, will not have such edifices as this to look at.” 

This was said as we were entering what is called the Marble 
Palace. It is true he took no interest in all its splendours—nor, 
indeed, did we. But Sans-Souci, though we had all visited it 
before, did please us all—it was, in fact, almost the only place 
that did so. Though in the reminiscences which it awakens there 
is nothing appealing to our common humanity in a tender or 
touching way, still it does appeal to what is human in us by re- 
calling the dead. We shall all die. In that we are one with 
those already dead. And that thought brought to our hearts 
something solemn, if not tender, with the remembrance of the 
hard despot who had died in that pretty little royal home, as we 
looked at the clock in his bedroom, said to have been stopped at 
the hour of his death. Then, too, we walked in the evening 
light on the beautiful terraces formed by his command, and lis- 
tened with patience to our new friend’s declaration that Prussia 
could never again have so great a king, but that she would produce 
many a better man—many a man of a nobler stamp than he, to 
do her good service in her great cause. 


May it be so! And now adieu! 


XXXIV. 
. The City, Weimar. 
My pEak Frienp,—If you should have replied to either of 
my letters from Berlin, your letter will be sent on from that place, 
to which we do not now think of returning. We have left 
behind us Mr. W. and his political speculations, you will, there- 
fore, have no more of them, only just this, that if we believed in 
them we should have to relinquish an old notion in which we 
were brought up. Do you remember it? That to England, by 
her naval superiority, was assigned the empire of the seas; to 
France, by her military genius, that of the land; to Germany, by 
her mental culture, that of the air; this last meaning power in the 
tealm of intellectual life. Our new friend’s theories aim at a 
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much more solid empire than that for Germany. But no more of 
them, and let me tell you of the little nook of boasted intellectual 
superiority to which we have come—the town of Weimar. 

We travelled in company with a well-informed German doctor, 
who, being with English, ventured to speak exactly as he thought 
and felt. In the first place, then, he said of the great little town 
of Weimar that there prevailed in its society a very bad tone, that 
of pride and pedantry combined. That was not encouraging. But 
we were not going into its society; we were only going to look at 
the outsides of things—things to which an interest had been given 
by their connexion with the names and the lives of men of great 
intellect. ‘The German, however, quoted to us what Herder had 
said of the Weimar of his day—let me add that he apologised 
for the quotation as soon as he had made it—that it resembled a 
finely-powdered and pomatumed head, but not a clean one, and 
the courtiers were the unclean creatures that ran through its well- 
arranged curls, A startling thing to be said by one who had 
lived in the ducal court, accepted its patronage, and kept his mind 
to himself in the ducal presence. Is it better that he should have 
revealed it afterwards or not? I cannot answer that question. It 
does seem as if most men who reflect needed a confessional at one 
time or another, and that is what compels so many to utter their 
thoughts by the pen. Herder, a minister of religion, must have 
surely had some conscientious misgivings on his acceptance of 
favours from those for whom he had no respect, and on his living 
among those whom he despised. To end all this'talk about Herder, 
of some of whose writings I have heard you speak with admira- 
tion, let me tell you that I secured for you at Berlin a nice edition 
of his works. No, not exactly that, but of a selection from them 
in some half-dozen volumes. I glanced at a passage here and 
there in them, and found them not altogether attractive to me, and 
that I had to come to the conclusion that he is as little of an 
author for woman’s reading as is Montaigne. In spite of all that, 
you shall have him, as you have the old Frenchman. 

Now for this town of Weimar. What pleased me most in it? 
A rainy sunset, when a bright gleam between dark clouds shot 
through the openings of the tower of the town-hall, the Rath 
Haus, with most picturesque effect. I have to note it, though I 
am far from being a seeker after the picturesque. What gave me 
the least pleasure in the place? Certainly Schiller’s house. A 
mud-built cabin—a small ruinous old house in a town—a poor little 
cottage in a garden—a large house, looking decayed and deserted, 
as if forgotten in the turmoil of a great town—the aspect of any 
of these may be poetic when they bring to your memory a great 
name. But it seemed to me as if nothing could make Schiller’s 
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house poetic. It is so mean, so bare, has so much the stamp, not 
of the struggle of genius with poverty, but of toil with poverty, 
that it gives a chill feeling of misery, that one forgets the man’s 
intellect and thinks only of his life. Then follows the too sad, the 
too painful recollection of the circumstances attending his death in 
that house—circumstances which you know too well, as showing 
the destitution of his family at that time, and the careless ignorance 
of his so-called patrons and friends of his real wants. One can 
imagine such ignorance as possible and excusable about a poet 
hiding his misery in the depths of Paris or of London, but in 
Weimar, where everybody knows everybody’s affairs, it was un- 
rdonable. Where was Goethe when his brother poet’s poor 
y was laid out on a deal table, with one tallow roi ~ burning 
beside it, and when his servant had to borrow the money to pro- 
cure the commonest of coffins? Where, when his poor funeral set 
forth in the evening darkness, with only a solitary mourner whom 
no one knew? 

After this, shall I take you to Goethe’s house, a pleasant-look- 
ing, small one, in which a simple, honest, uncourtierlike person 
might be comfortable, one would think, if not happy? I know 
that you, like me, have little regard for the man Goethe, however 
great your admiration for him as a poet. After having heard 
“Faust” well declaimed, I must acknowledge to a great increase 
of that admiration in me. Still 1 am far from joining in the 
Goethe worship, either of English or of Germans who approve of 
all that he has said and done, as well as of all that he has written. 
The feeling of want of respect for his personal character was 
strengthened, not lessened, by the reminiscences of him in the 
Residenz, the ducal chateau of Weimar. There, in the suite of 
— called “the poet’s halls,” decorated by the taste of the 

rand Duchess Amelia, are represented Wieland, Herder, Goethe, 
and Schiller in a way intended to be of the apotheosis kind. But 
all that recalled those men of genius in this little feminine court 
made me think of them with pity. 

Bravé old Samuel Johnson! how proud I felt then of you in 
your court—Bolt-court—and of your poverty! In the centre of 
the great human tide of London you lived a man’s life amon 
men, and yet a life of as great a labour as that of any of 
those men whose excuse for coming to Weimar was that they might 
have leisure and means for writing. Melancholy must have been 
the state of Germany in the last century, if we must believe that 
genius could not have cultivated itself, unfolded itself, and lived 
unless such protection as that of the court of Weimar had been 
held out to it. Much, indeed, was the great Revolution in France 
needed to send into this land some fresh and free air to quicken 
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political life, for it was the deadness in that which compelled talent, 
and wit, and worth to seek what breathing place they could for 
literature and art. 

After all this, I should not be surprised if you would say that 
things are worse now than they were then, as far as literature is 
concerned, when I tell you what I have learnt on that matter from 
a German. “ We have floods of lyric rhyme,” he says; “ we have 
enough and to spare of maudlin romance; no novels of real life 
and manners, amusing and instructing us, as your modern English 
ones amuse and instruct you. We are even worse than you of 
the present day with regard to the drama, and we have no Shak- 
speare, no Moliére from whom to take example, or on whom to 
rest ag all-sufficient.” 

So he said sorrowfully. But with all that, things are much 
better than they were because of the great spread of education in 
this country, though it may be this, too, which makes so many 
paltry writers. Still, it is good that all men should know how to 
read and write; we are coming to a time when it will be abso- 
lutely necessary that they should know that at least, and should 
thave in that the means of knowing more if they choose. More 
than one German, however, has said to me, when I spoke of the 

reat want of education in England: 

“Oh yes! but your freedom is much better than our edv- 
cation.” 

“That may be,” remarked Mr. N., “if we now begin to keep 

with you in education, and prevent our ignorance from 
Sealin some fatal blow to our freedom. France may make us 
senibhe for what ignorance has been led to do against freedom in 
these last few years.” 

We hear that the prudent princes—hlug is the German word 
for them—prudent princes of Coburg keep a court in which the 
tone of Wicmar pride and pedantry is mauvais ton, and society is 
more agreeable there. But we have neither time nor inclination 
to try whether this be the case or not. We think only now of 
visiting the most interesting place in this neighbourhood, the 
Warteburg, and perhaps after that one or two German towns on 
our way back before winter to the land of good coal fires and no 
stoves—of many other things comfortable to us, but far from being 
so to other nations. 

You are well, I hope, and able to enjoy the fine weather under 
your tree, if you are not to be tempted by summer and fine weather 
to anything further from your home. If you have written to me 
I shall get your letter wherever we may be. Expecting it, then, 


I say good-bye! 





THE MARSEILLAISE. 
(FROM THE FRENCH OF ROUGET DE LISLE.) 


By CHarves KENT, 


I, 


On, sons of France, with roll of drum 

The dawn of glory’s day has come! 

Against us, tyrants of the world 

Their blood-stained banner have unfurled. 

Hark! from yon fields, with roar of joy, 

Ferocious troops bring wild alarms: 

They come within your very arms 

Your wives and children to destroy ! 
Arm! March! to their storming, battalions swift forming ! 
Till our soil drink the foul blood their dastard hearts warming 


II, 


What mean these hordes of villain slaves, 
Of traitors and of kings forsworn? 

For whom prepared, these pitfall graves ? 
For whom these long-forged chains forlorn? 
Frenchmen for you! Ah! taunts so base 
What transports of disdain inspire ! 

’Tis you they dare to cross in ire, 


And spurn as some old slavish race ! 
Arm! March! &c. 


Ill, 


. What! these rude foreign cohorts, these, 
, Make laws around our household fires? 
This phalanx of mere mercenaries 
Trample in dust our warrior sires? 

Great God! beneath such yoke abhorred 
Our fronts abased by fettered hands! 
The power of these vile despot bands 
Our future mould, as Sovereign-Lord ! 
Arm! March! &. - 
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IV. 

Nay, tremble tyrants! tremble you, 
Th’ opprobrium ev’n of party vice! 
Ere parricidal blood imbrue 
Your recreant hands, receive your price ! 
All soldiers are, to meet your band: 
And if our youthful heroes fall, 
Why France new oy to life — _ 
To scare you from this outraged land. 

‘Arm! March! &c. 


Vv. 


Frenchmen, like warrior chieftains true, 
Restrain or hurl the bolts of war; 
Sparing alone the piteous crew 

ho ’gainst ye arms reluctant bore. 
But sanguinary despots grim, 
Th’ accomplices of Bouillé’s guile, 
Such ravening tigers, ruthless, vile— 
Slay all, yea, rend them limb from limb ! 

Arm! March! &c. 


VI. 


O sacred love of fatherland, 
Conduct, sustain avenging arms! 
O cherished Freedom, bare thy brand 
Beside the champions of thy charms! 
May Victory ’neath our flag unfurled, 
a on before thine accents dire: 

y all thy foes, as they expire, 
Behold thy glory sway the world ! 

Adal March ! &e. - 


Vil. 


(VERSE SUNG BY CHILDREN.) 
We, too, will tread our paths in life, 
Onr elders having sahil away ; 
And of their virtues, proved through strife, 
Find traces in their glorious clay! 
Less eager to survive their doom — 
Than to partake their funeral chime, 
Ours be the patriot pride sublime 
To avenge or follow to the tomb! 


Arm! March! to their storming, battalions swift forming! 






Till our soil drink the foul blood their dastard hearts warming! 








THE DREAM PAINTER, 
BY DR. J. E. CARPENTER. 


Boox I. 
VII, 


ARRIVALS AND DEPARTURES. 


Very adroitly had Madame Werner contrived to hurry on the 
marriage of her daughter with the baron, a marriage anxiously 
looked forward to on his side, and tacitly consented to on that of 
Geraldine, or rather, we should say by Bertha Werner, for Bertha 
being her first baptismal name, she had to drop the one by which 
- - generally called when the marriage ceremony was per 

ormed. 

The chief reason that Madame Werner assigned was the abso- 
lute necessity that existed for Werner’s leaving Bonn at an early 
date. Urgent private affairs have covered many a dishonourable 
retreat, and they were made to serve the turn of the Werners. 

Thus, at the chfteau of the baron there was a rush of uphol- 
sterers, and painters, and decorators, while at the tempora me 
of Geraldine’s parents there was a constant passing in an ul of 
milliners and dressmakers, and an intercourse with certain’ trades- 
men of the town who had not previously been honoured by 
Werner's patronage. 

Very vigilant was the watch that Madame Werner kept on her 
daughter; she was at once taken from the school, as we have seen, 
but she was not suffered to go out; not that she was told she was 
to consider herself a prisoner—on the contrary, her mother ap- 
peared kinder to her than ever, she lavished upon her all her 
endearments, she endeavoured to keep her constantly excited by 
talking to her about the grandeur that awaited her, but an excuse 
was never wanting for keeping her within doors. As to the name 
of the young artist, it was never once mentioned. 

At last the day was appointed, and it was arranged that the 
baron should take his young bride to Carlsruhe and afterwards to 
Baden. This was to occupy them several weeks,~by which time 
all would be in readiness for the reception of the youthful baroness 
in her new home. gf 

The wedding breakfast given by Werner was a grand affair; 
for when it became known among the tradespeople that his daugh- 
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ter wasabout to marry the wealthy Baron Rosenthal, the credit 
that he was enabled to obtain was unlimited. 

As to the wedding itself, Geraldine was carried, rather than 

half fainting to the altar, and the ceremony was performed 
on her part as if she were in a dream. The baron appeared vexed 
and surprised, but Madame Werner reassured him “it was nothing 
but an overwhelming sense of the honour that had fallen upon 
her, the unexpected novelty of the situation in which she found 
herself placed, that had unstrung her nerves and completely over- 
whelmed her. But she would soon be herself again, he might 
rest assured of that.” 

The bridesmaids, two daughters of a neighbouring proprietor, 
were much shocked; they thought that, in Geraldine’s situation, 
they should have acted very di 8 

en ‘the party returned, and Geraldine, having been taken by 
her mother to her dressing-room, was forced to swallow some 
restoratives or stimulants. The worst was over; she had now 
before her only the inevitable future, and when she returned to 
the drawing-room arrayed in her travelling costume, she was more 
calm and collected. 

The carriage of the Baron and Baroness Rosenthal was at 
length announced, and then the parting took place, with mingled 
expressions of regret and congratulation on the part of Madame 
Werner, with some real feeling on the part of her husband. 

The baron’s man and Geraldine’s new maid occupied the rumble 
of the carriage. They saw the little pantomime of Leopold, but 
they attributed it to some frantic student who had imbibed some- 
thing stronger than lager beer or Rhine wine. 

hen the last guest had rolled away in the last carriage it was 
getting on towards the evening. There was no mention of play 
at the Werner’ that day; none of the pigeons were asked to 
remain; everything had conducted with the etiquette proper 
to the occasion, and once more the Werners were alone. 

“ Now,” said Madame Werner, when all the servants had left 
the room, “ he is at liberty to come as soon as he likes, for Geral- 
dine is safe,” 

“Charlotte, you have managed everything admirably. I hope,” 
added her husband, in a tone of half regret, “that Geraldine will 
a the advantages of her position, that she will see it was all for 

er “aif 

“ Why should she not?” replied his wife ; “ wild and imagina- 
tive as she is, her position will afford her a thousand opportunities 
of gratifying her little whims. I have remarked in her a growing 


an impatience of control, that would have given us 
much trouble with her a few years later.” 
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“She has seemed pliant and obedient enough since you per- 
suaded her to accept the baron.” 

“JT did not persuade her,” replied Madame Werner, with a 
meaning smile; “I pointed out to her her duty; I showed her 
how necessary it was to her own happiness that her future should 
be perfectly independent of our own; I remarked on the 
improbability of so splendid an opportunity again presenting 
itself——” 

“Surely,” said Werner, interrupting his wife, “surely, you did 
not tell her——” 

“Werner, [ am not a fool,” she replied, gathering from the 

ion of his face the meaning of his unfinished sentence; “ I 
told her how extremely improbable it was that the fortune you 
have been expecting would ever come into your possession, and 
that a mean marriage, or at most a convent, was all she had to 
look forward to.” 

“T see,” said Werner, smiling bitterly, “you did not persuade 
her.” 

“When,” pursued Madame Werner, without pretending to 
notice the sarcasm, “ Geraldine shall have come to realise her 
position, the baron will not find her the yielding, timid girl he 
thinks her now, and he will like her the Sethe or it. She has, 
thank Heaven, some of her mother’s pride, her old spirit, that has 
not been crushed down by repeated trials, by a lowering of posi- 
tion step by step, as mine has been. She will begin life in the 
position that you led me to believe I might aspire to.” 

“Charlotte! why revive old troubles? Surely this is not a day 
for reproaches,” replied Werner, in a tone of mingled sadness and 

t. 

“You are right, Gerald,” said his wife, giving him her hand; 
“but what I have gone through to-day reminded me 80 strongly 
of the past; forgive me, I had no intention of wounding your 
feelings.” 

“Say no more about it, Charlotte,” replied Werner, conveying 
her hand to his lips. 
wey now,” a said, forcing a smile, ‘‘ what do you intend 

of 

“To leave here, assuredly, at the earliest possible minute.” 

“But what necessity? It may be a month—two months, per- 
haps, before the baron and baroness return.” 

ou seem to fall into Geraldine’s new title very naturally,” 
observed Werner, before answering his wife’s question. “I do 
not know how soon the count may arrive. Foiled of his prey, he 


may turn round upon me and expose me among the baron’s 
connexions.” 




































“ Your fears are groundless, Werner; the count has too much 
at stake himself to risk retaliation.” 

Kecay aga always be here; bey ree hee to oye 
his own or again some odious eracy; he will 
27> Sound can dovtliah trick and involve me—he is not satisfied 

moderate gains. I tell you it is better we should get away.” 

“But can you gs away?’ demanded his wife, abruptly. 

“How—can I?” - 

“ The tradespeople, Werner? The rent, I know, you paid in 
advance; they are very shrewd people these German proprietors; 
have you the means of satisfying the tradespeople? It will be 
necessary for the fair fame of the baroness that we should not get 
out of here as we did out of the last place.” 

Werner amiled, and took from his pocket a little morocco case, 
from which he extracted a roll of bank-notes, upon which 
armorial bearings and engraved engine-turning, almost obliterated 
by dirt, together with the words “ Fifty dollars,” were just per- 


ble. 
"Fr hese he held before the eyes of Madame Werner. 

“Two thousand six hundred dollars,” he said. 

“Two thousand six hundred dollars!” she exclaimed, in surprise 
— nearly four hundred pounds in English money! Where did 
this come from?” 

“Our good son-in-law, the Baron , 

“No, Gerald, no! I hope not. When did you have the oppor- 
tunity? I never saw the baron sit down to play.” 

“How impatient you are, Charlotte,” conte Werner. “I 
was about to explain to you that our good son-in-law, the baron, 
hearing me regret that my remittances had not arrived, very 
agen volunteered to be my banker. I objected, of course; but 

e insisted, asked me what the amount was I had been dis 
y gare of. I named the trifle, couldn’t imagine the cause of 

e delay, and—everybody shall be paid, Charlotte—paid 
honourably.” 

“ And the baron?” she asked, fixing her eyes on her husband. 

“Yes, certainly, the baron—when my remittances arrive.” 

“Which means——” 

“When my private bank will ufford it. We must keep a little 
to the credit of self, or how are we to carry on?” 

“Oh! Werner, Werner, this life is wearing me away ; is there 
no way of relinquishing it?” 

“None that I can see, unless you can invent some means of 
4 eagpm money altogether,” answered Werner, dryly. 

“There must be some appointment. Surely your friends, when 
they hear of our new connexions, will do that for you.” 

















often enough, and have made some proposals to me de- 
grading enough; but Toul never forget that I am a gentleman.” 

It is si or, rather, it is not singular, how men circum- 
stanced as Gerald was cling to the pride of birth, even while pur- 
suing a nefarious and unlawful occupation. The public, too, has 
more commiseration for the swindler who has been a gentleman 
than it has for the common pi ket, whom he cog. by his 
example to teach better. ‘The judge on the bench pities him as 
he condemns him to transportation for life, and previous to his 
committal the feeling magisttate orders him to be accommodated 
with a chair. After all, then, Gerald’s idea of a gentleman did 
not differ so much as might be expected from that acknowledged 


society generally. 
ated Ww erner did not scruple to keep the baron in the dark 


as to Werner’s true position, erner, himself, had no hesitation 
in taking the baron’s money. Yet Madame Werner would have 
scorned the imputation that she had been guilty of selling her 
daughter, and Werner, the gamester and blackleg, would have 
given a ragged vagabond into custody detected of picking his 
eeenens pocket. 

A very few days sufficed for Werner to get in his little bills, 
and “pay the people.” The servants, too, all received their wages 
and remained to the last, packing the trunks of madame, the 
portmanteaux and carpet-bags of Werner, and assisted in removing 
them to the wharf. 

Werner did not know precisely where he was going; he seldom 
did when he was starting on a journey. He was governed by 
circumstances, making a stop here and there, and only settling 
down for a period where he saw a good opening, 

On this occasion he selected the steamboat to commence his 
tour, because, from the information he had received, he would be 
the less likely to meet the man he wished to avoid, who would 
travel by the road. 

If Werner had any real cause to dread a meeting with the Count 
Basil Lamberti, he had not taken his departure a moment too 
soon, for the steamboat was yet in sight when the post-chaise con- 
veying that personage rolled. into the town. 

€ count’s first care was to drive to the post-office for his 
directed to him in an assumed name—a precaiition he 

always took care to adopt; then he inquired the address of the 
erners, and as the latter had not deemed it necessary to announce 
their departure to the aster, he concluded that they were still 
there. Satisfied of this, he next proceeded to establish himself in 
one of the principal hotels of the town; then he ordered dinner, 






































_ ‘yetired 'to divest himself of his travelling-suit, and some little time 
afterwards returned to his private sitting-room to partake of his 
The Count Basil was an Italian by birth; he had scarcely 
reached the age of thirty-five, but habitual late hours, dissipation, 
and, above all, that sinister yet nervous and anxious look which 
seems 


ble from the features of rofessed gambler— 
from the thimble-rigger and card-sharper of the racecourse to the 
most t habitué of the German watering-place—made him 


look ‘at first sight at least fifty. Still he was a handsome, an 
elegant man. He was tall, above the usual height, and carried 
himself well. His eyes, ever restless, were blue, too blue fora 
man, his complexion fair, his moustache ample, and his beard, 
which he was long, were of a light auburn, corresponding with 
his hair. His hands and feet, singularly small, at once bespoke 
the aristocrat, while his voice, which he seldom raised, was at once 
tuneful and seductive. As to the rest, the count always dressed 
to perfection. His gloves, which he seldom removed, were of the 
newest, and always fitted like a glove, by which we mean that they 
were of Paris make; his boots were irreproachable, and for his 
clothes, he would have made the fortune of his tailor had he been 
known, but as the count kept the name of his builder a secret, the 
probability is that such was the reverse of the fact. 

As we have seen, the count lived upon his expectations, on the 
strength of which he had borrowed from time to time large sums; 
for the rest, he was an inveterate gambler. He frequented the 
German baths in the season, and by “a theory,” which did not 
always mare him, he had upon several océasions managed to coup 
a stake. 

us he was always trying his theory with more or less success, 
It must be stated, however, that the count was, upon the whole, 
exceedingly lucky. Perhaps there was at some slsath an under- 
prec, <Aceam him and the bank. On one occasion, in Paris, 
the count had established a bank of his own. He did not appear 
at his salon himself as a principal, but he had interested Werner 
in his adventure; in fact, they had been partners, and there had 
been detection—flight; the name of the count had not transpired 
in the matter, but this was one of the reasons why Werner wished 
to avoid him. Another was this: We have said that the Count 
Basil had a seductive voice. It should be added that his powers 
of persuasion were extraordinary; they were almost a gift with 
him; it was next to impossible to resist him. 

The count pursued women as some sportsmen pursue game, for 
the mere sport of bringing them down, and then leaving them for 
their frinute, or anybody, to pick up. Only the true sportsman 
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spares the young birds, while the roué carefully avoids the old 


ones. He had seen Geraldine Werner when scarcely more than 
a child, and admired her. Her father knew his man, and he 
feared him. 

The Count Basil dined, then he looked at the address the post- 
master had given him, inquired his way to it of one of the waiters, 
and walked leisurely forth. 

Arrived at the house that Werner had occupied, he found it 
deserted by all but the servants; indeed, of these only the house- 
keeper and the gardener, who were husband and wi e, remained. 
From the former he ascertained the departure of his friend, and 
he learnt more. In his endeavour to glean as much as possible 
from his conversation with the domestic the movements of the 
Werners, he heard all about the marriage—at least, all that the 
servants wete likely to know. 

“So—so these Werner play their cards better for themselves 
than they did for me! To pick up ‘a baron for their daughter |! 
My luck at Baden was not amiss, but it was nothing to this. 
What a pull Werner must have had out of him! I wish I had 
come on here before. But,are they married? Is not this only a 
tale to blind the servants? Has not Werner fleeced the baron 
and his victim run away with his daughter in spite of him? 
Perhaps so. But no, I can’t think so ill of Werner as all that; he 
would never have permitted it, Besides, Madame Werner is very, 
“a wary.” ) 

hese were the thoughts that ran through the mind of the 
count as he loitered back to his hotel. 

“There is nothing to be done to-night,” he continued, to him- 
self. “I will pursue my inquiries further in the morning, and 
then I shall know how to act. If Werner has been able to main- 
tain himself here for nearly a year, there must be plenty of oppor- 
tunity for me. I know his timid, vacillating disposition; he is 
content to pluck his pigeons feather by feather, instead of wring- 


ing their necks at once. What horrible barbarity—what pro- - 


— of torture.” 
nd the count laughed at his irreverend jest, as if he had been 
a professed joker, and had an audience to applaud him. 

The following morning the count Commenced operations; at 
present he was only an Italian nobleman yteores. Incog., come 
to see the Rhine, and taking his pleasure generally. This he 
om the landlord of the hotel to understand, in the full assurance 

t it would soon spread among the other visitors of his esta- 

ent. 
In order to assure himself of the truth of the story he had heard 
the night before, Count Basil made his way to the minster, and 
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to inspect the certificate of Geraldine’s man 

it was, all perfect and regular; Werner's si 
Giehah Wenetied, Wan of Whe Wekde Wen weivven in veck 

a hand that, but for the collaterals, no one would have 


able to it. 

“Tinea was Bertha, I perceive,” soliloquised the count, as 
he inspected the document. “Tt patie Was to me now what it 
Was 5 ang I could come across this wealthy baron, supposin 
him to be wealthy, my slight acquaintance with his youthfi 
baroness might enable me to turn him to some account. All the 
German barons gamble. TI wonder how he has contrived to retain 
his estate?” 

count had gone too much by hearsay in his knowledge of 
all the Gefman barons. And he was equally wrong upon another 
point; that little discovery he had made of Geraldine’s other bap- 
tismal name was destined to be of the last importance to him. 

Perhaps of all the Rhine towns, as regards places of public 

Bonn is about the dellest in which a stranger could 
find himself. Tn the larger towns, at Oologne, for instance, the 
inhabitants assemble in the evening during the summer in the 

dlic gardens, the men to smoke and talk politics, the women to 
look at one another's dresses, to watch the crowds as they pass in 
and out, and to listen to the strains of music which a large and 
well-appointed band, admirably conducted, usually affords. 

In Bonn it is only occasionally that the inhabitants have the 
opportunity of listening to good instrumental music, when some 
regiment is quartered in the town, and the military band plays 
upon the promenade before the university buildings. 

One evening in leafy June, at the period to which this history 
relates, such an event had taken place, and old and young had 
turned out to avail themselves of the unexpected and inexpensive 
concert. 

In the summer time, when the visitors to the town are tolerably 
numerous, they flock to this promenade as one of the prettiest 
walks im the place; the appearance of a stranger, therefore, excites 
but little notice. This evening, however, a tall stranger did attract 
the notive of this gay crowd—he attracted it, too, partly by the 

of his attire, so different to the loose wrappers and slouch 
hats assumed by the lish ‘tourist, even at the time to which we 
refer, but which had not then been carried to the absurdity which 
now makes John Bull the laughing-stock of his German cousins. 

Although the evening was warm, the stranger wore over his 
coat a paletot, but it was of the most gossamer texture, light m 
colour, and assumed only to keep off the dust. 

This stranger, we need scarcely say, was the Count Basil; 
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7 
strolling eaey through the crowd, pausing occasional n 
to some fa cei tr wiki be at fa Nike 
gount made the circuit of the place. At last he sto drew 
back a few and leaned against a tree, in a spot tolerably 
well shielded from a in sg to contemplate the fea- 
tutes of a young girl who had suddenly attracted his attention. 
The young girl in question, for she was scarcely over 
“| yeare © was What a casual observer would call 
“nicely” dressed; that is to say, there was not the slightest ten- 
dency to finery, while at the same time there was nothing in her 
attire mean or common; What she wore fitted with anh nr 
exactness, and displayed a form of rare symmetry and gravefilness 
of outline, Her face was one of those peculiarly oval ones; not 
wheommon among German women; its complexion was pale, not 
the pallid, chalky white which we sometimes see in the female 
countenance, but of a hue resembling ivoty which has been ex- 
some little time to the sun; the cheeks just tinted with a 
pale pink flush, the lips red and rather thin, the brows beautifully 
atched over eyes full and blue, and bathed in a liquid light, quite 
in harmony with the transparency of her skin. When in repose 
these features appeared so perfectly regular, that no one would 
have called them handsome, but they were capable of great ex- 
pression; the slightest smile playing round the mouth would light 
them up, just as a sunbeam falling on the surface of a lake clothes 
all the ripples in beauty, and renders it bright and brilliant, 

This young girl is not unknown to out readers, but as she has 
not hitherto ocoupied a conspicuous part in this narrative, we had 
not considered it necessary to describe her. 

Bertha Sternemberg, for she it was, was standing under one of 
the trees, talking to a couple of young girls somewhat her juniors. 

We will not pry into the secrets of the young ladies, supposing 
they were talking any; suffice it to say, that the conversation 
peered to be a very animated one, and brought the features of 

a into full play. 

It might have been that they were discussing the points of the 
elegant stranger; trotting him out so to speak, among thémeelves, 
for young ladies do sometimes indulge in that innocent pastime ; 
at any tate, the count thought that he detected them casting their 
eyes furtively towards him more than once. ; 

But Bertha and her companions had not been the 
outward count, they had been talkin corte manne 4 the 
Baron Rosenthal, and, probably, indulging in some little plea- 
tantries anent the disparity of the ages of the bride and bride- 


groom. 
“It is a fine thing for her ee said Bertha to her 
2G 
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‘They seemed to have plenty of money,” replied the youngest 
of the who was the aah of a grocer with whom 


Wen “ for they spared nothing and paid everybody.” 

It Bertha had katie ore of the world she ni ht have retorted 
that this circumstance rather went to strengthen her assertion thet 
they were nobodies. 

I wouldn’t have married the baron to be made Empress of 
China,” said the third speaker; “what did he do with his other 
wives? They say he has had five or six, and that he takes them 
out and them to break their necks hunting.” 

"le me replied Bertha, “‘the baron never had but two 
wivés, atid they died peaceably in their beds.” 
“T wonder he can rest peaceably in his,” said the other. Her 
father was a bookseller and stationer, and she had read every 
romance upon his shelves. “If that castle of his is not haunted 
by their ghosts there is no truth in story-books—to think of his 
S ing a third even, and she young enough to be his grand- 
aughter.” 

“A matter that rests entirely with herself,” replied Bertha, 
sententiously ; “to be a baroness one would sacrifice a good deal.” 

When Bertha’s companions left her, the count moved also; he 
did not go straight up to where Bertha stood, but he turned round 
by the music-stands, which were ranged in a circle on the grass, 
and formed a sort of orchestra, so that he would pass her, naturally, 
with the stream of promenaders the other way. 

Bertha had not moved from her place, but when the count came 
opposite to her, she happened to turn her head, and their eyes met. 
A scarcely perceptible blush rose to her cheek; the count raised 
his hat with the greatest politeness and passed on. 

“ They were discussing me,” he said to himself. 

_Tt was scarcely a week since Leopold had left, and yet here was 
his sister participating in this gay scene as if she had not a regret 
in the world. The tear or two which she had shed at her brother's 
departure had been but the April rain, and now it was sunshine 
again. And why should she regret? This was the question she 
a her mother, peevishly lamenting the absence of her son. 

y should she regret, unless it were that she was not a man to 
£0 out into-the world and seek her fortune as he was doing? No 
one good enough for her? this was the reproach that her mother 
was oe throwing in her teeth; but this was also what 
Bertha was always saying to herself—brooding over it, feeding 
upon at, growing scornful upon it—and yet that one good enough 
never came. 
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It is quite true that the three young girls had cast one or two 
stolen glances at the count—not such stolen glances as those which 
between lovers in the presence of a third, but such as those 
with which strangers regard each other when they meet in public, 
and when they wish to examine one another without appearing to 
be rude or intrusive. 

When the count lifted his hat to Bertha and passed on, she im- 
mediately bent down her head and appeared embarrassed, It 
was a piece of rudeness on the part of the count, certainly; and 
one that with any lady of position in society he would not have 
ventured to have perpetrated: Still, our tailor’s daughter, who 
did not know better, could not help saying to herself: “ How ver 
considerate to apologise to me, as it were, for a rudeness of which 
we were both guilty. I am sure I should never have looked 
round if I had dreamt he was looking at ine. What a very 
elegant person; and yet he looks pale and careworn. He must 
be a very recent arrival, for I have not observed him before this 
evening.” 

As to the daughters of the grocer and the stationer, they were 
not given to thinking much, under any circumstances. What 
they did think, on this’ o¢edsion, was, that they would have a good 
look at the elgant stranger, so, like a couple of giddy girls as they 
were, they took another turn round the walk, and soon perceived 
him coming towards them. 

The look that they did get at the stranger was a more prolonged 
one than they had anticipated, for, seeing them lntighing and 
merry, he accosted them with an air of easy familiarity, addressing 
to them one of those commonplace remarks that one would make 
to children let loose among a crowd of grown people, and which 
it matters not whether the passers-by hear or not. 

The pair set up a giggle which almost proved the estimate he 
had chosen to assume of them. 

“Stop, stop, you little wild things,” he said, seeing they were 

eg be run away from him, “I want to ask ig a question. 
t 


ho is that young lady you were talking to under the linden- 
tree — i 


oung lady!” said the grocer’s daughter, pouting. 
_ “Yes; the fair young laty dhe is standing there still? What 
is her name?” 

“Oh, her name is Bertha—and that is all we shall tell you,” was 
the replys and the two friends went away laughing, and mingled 
with the crowd who were gathering round the orchestra—for they 
were ) mg going to play the last tune. 

“ What a disagreeable creature!” said the grocer’s daughter. 
“What could her name be to him,” added the daughter of the 

































dtationer, “I with Thad ‘told him ‘that her father was only 


«He did not want to know our names,” said her companion, 
leclare he spoke to us as if we were a couple of children,” 
were a little older, and a baron, he would just do for 
tha,” said the romance reader, spitefully. 
tha!” said the count, turning upon his heel. “Nobody 
‘ncctise me of being superstitious, but it does seem strange that 
yme should turn up again so suddenly, I wonder if this 
‘tha is as intellectual as she is handsome? I shall die of ennui 
I remain longer in this wad acere: something to amuse me 
some object to putsue. No tidings of Werner either; ‘no 
know where he is gone, or whether he'is coming ba 
again. I may travel half over the Continent before I light upon 
him. Werner! pshaw! what use would Werner be to me now? 
Sooner or later I must have avoided him, Let him go, 'tlien, 
with his peddling ways. But itis getting dark. I must find out 
where my bird of beauty makes her nest. Bertha! It is not 
much to begin with, but at the next throw I may double it! 
Come, who knows? my luck seems to be well in lately.” 

While this jargon, in which the roué thought in the slang 
phraseology of the gamester, was being revolved in the mind of 
the unprincipled libertine, he passed round to the spot wherc he 
had left Bertha Sternemberg standing; but the spot was vacant, 
the company were beginning to stream out of the promenade, and 
he saw her no more that evening. 
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TURTLE VILLA. 


« Ann this yere willa is to be broke into, you says, guv’ner ?” 

“ Yes, Bill, it be, and no mistake.” 

«That won't be werry ard with such a flimsy ctib, I guess, 

vner?’ 
ed Lord bless you, Bill, it’s all one to We; we don’t care whether 
it’s hard or easy, we dort. ‘Have you got the tools?” 

“ Yes, guv’ner, here they be right enough.” 

The voices sunk into a whisper. I could hear no mote. I 
was seated in a third-class carriage on the London’ ard Btighton 
line, Crystal Palace section, on my way from London Bridge to 
Upper Norwood, where Iresided. The carriage was an unusuilly 
old one, and so slightly built, that the words, though spoken in a 
low voice in the next compartment, were distinctly atidible where 
Tent. I kept a good look-out at all the stations we stibsequently 
stopped at, in case the wees should leave the train, for I was 
intensely anxious to behold real live housebreakers, and such I 
concluded them to be. 

They did not get out until we arrived at the Orystal Palacg 
station. Then I beheld a small, seedy-looking individtal, with a 
pale cadaverous face, dressed ‘in rusty black, emerge from thie 
train. He was accompanied by a powerful man in a suit of cor- 
duroys, with an immense bind’ neve fogle wrapped several times 
round his neck, a bullet head, a depressed nose, and the general 
appearance of a decayed prizefighter. He carried a small bag in 
one hand, and struck me as a most formidable and forbidding- 
looking fellow. 

I determined to point them out to the police. Before, how- 
ever, I could find a member of that fraternity, Bill and his 
“guv’ner” had hastily departed, not without leaving their photo- 
graphs mentally impressed upon the retina of my brain. 

695, whom I at last encountered sloping nonchalantly down 
the hill, was evidently a newly caught member of the force, and 
not, it appeared to me, a very promising specimen of it. He only 
gaped wearily when I told he what FE considered my thrilling 

narrative. ? 

“Do you think they-are planning a burglary?” I inquired, after 
waiting some time for him to speak. 

“Can't say, I’m sure,” he slowly drawled out in reply. 
“But can nothing be done ?” I inquired, with some impatience. 
“Not that I knows on,” he answered, with increasing phlegm. 
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‘He evidently regarded me as an unmitigated nuisance.) 
rv all we hy my man, you had Gene teeaas the matter to 
your inspector, or whatever your superior officer is called,” I re- 
with some hauteur of manner, nettled at the indifference 
which he exhibited. He only nodded and expectorated freely in 


reply ! 

PP and such are the guardians of our hearths and homes!” [ 
exclaimed bitterly, as in a moody frame of mind I wended my 
way onwards to Turtle Villa. 

t hed completely thrown away fifteen minutes of my valuable 
= (I get nearly a shilling an hour for it) in the interests of the 

ublic. 1 
J Jemima Ann, the wife of my bosom, stood awaiting me on the 
threshold of our house. 

“Oh, Albert Edward,” she exclaimed, eagerly, “Iam so glad 
you have come. How I wish you had arrived a few minutes 
sooner !” 

“ Why, lovey?” I inquired. 

“Because two such strange, suspicious-looking characters have 
just oe prowling about our premises. I didn’t like their looks 
at all.” 

“Was one dressed in a corduroy suit?” I asked, quickly. 

“ Yes, ducky, but however-——” 

“Did he wear a bird’s-eye fogle?” I interrupted her, by asking 
with increasing rapidity. 

“ What is a bird’s-eye fogy, Albert Edward ?” 

“Why, a spotted handkerchief, idio—my love, I mean.” 

“Yes, dear, and I am so glad you sent them y 

“Sent them be hang—but——” 

“But what, Albert Edward?” 

“But what, Jemima Ann? Why, look to the bolts, examine 
well the locks, try the window catches; we shall have our house 
broken into this blessed night as sure as peas is peas.” 

At the same time I informed her of the conversation I had 
chanced to overhear in the train. This announcement, coming 
so unexpectedly, was for one minute a /eetle too much for my 
wife. She thought at first she would faint, but as I carefully 
avoided standing where I could catch her, she soon rallied. 

I may mention, that her father is a (non) commissioned officer 
in her Majesty’s brigade of Guards, so the martial blood of her 
race naturally stood her in good stead, and came to her aid at 
this juncture. 

“Get out your horse-pistol, dear!” she presently exclaimed, in 
a hoarse voice, as the warm blood came mantling back into her 


cheek. 
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«TJ will!” I said. 
« And load it,” she went on, in a more and more decided tone. 
« So be it,” I replied, solemnly, 

«Their blood be upon their own heads!” added Jemima Ann, 
piously, looking upwards at the ceiling. 

She has a wonderful opinion of my pistol, which, by-the-bye, I 
forgot all the time was loaded. 

h: belonged to my great-great (several more greats) grandfather, 
who was a trumpeter in the English cavalry, and who was slightly 
wounded at the base of the spine at the battle of Culloden. It has 
always been a cherished heirloom in our family. Domestic tradi- 
tion avers that it always was loaded. 

My great, &c., grandfather, I suppose, forgot to fire it off at 
the battle of Culloden. 

It is on the flint principle. 

“ And, Albert Edward!” resumed Jemima Ann, after a short 
pause for reflection, “TI have an idea |” 

“Indeed !” I remarked, ngeatnlousy. 

“Yes, dear. Oh, such a clever one!” 

“Clever !” I repeated, with increasing disbelief. 

“Yes, Albert, ween Just listen toit. Suppose you are asleep 
when the burglars arrive?” 

“ Well, dear?” | 

“Well, dear? How stupid you are! How shall you be able 
to use your pistol if you are asleep?” 

“ But the noise they make will soon wake me up.” 

“ But suppose they don’t make a noise? Suppose they put list 
on their shoes, blacken their faces, and creep quite noiselessly 
about ?” 

I confess I didn’t like the picture. 

“And suppose,” continued Jemima Ann, warming with her 
subject, “they use a horrid centre-bit quite quietly (I have heard 
they can), and get into our drawing-room, and carry away some of 
our beautiful things and works of art—the stuffed bullfinch, for 
instance ?” 

The notion was too painful for me. I groaned aloud. 

“But what will you give me if I tell you how to prevent 
them?” she went on, triumphantly. 

“ What will I give you?” I replied, in a transport of enthusiasm 
and generosity; “why, a most lovely bonnet I saw to-day in 
Whitechapel. A pea-green one, with magnificent red dahlia 
flowers all over it.” 

Jemima Ann’s eyes glistened. : 

“A bargain—a in!” she exclaimed, delightedly, “ And 

how come into the parlour and hear all about it.” 
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I one. knows Upper Norwood, but every one ma 
not kave Turtle Villa. It is 0 beautiful little honse, in the cent. 
of P. It has an elegant stucco front, and several square 
feet of garden ground both beforeand behind. All the residences — 
in Poppet-road are of a similar chaste and pleasing appearance, but 
I always recognise mine at once by the stuffed bullfinch in the 
drawing-room window. I pay thirty pounds a year for it—a high 
rent, certamly. Indeed, on my present salary, I am perhaps 

‘dly justified in giving it, but “noblesse oblige.” Genteel I’ve 
Jived, and genteel I'll die. Jemima Ann’s relations may be in the 
Guards; but whilst we live in Turtle Villa, we have, we fecl, the 
whip hand of them. Besides, we keep a regular servant, and have 
everything tiptop and “comy foe” about us. Quite the correct 
thing, Ican assure you. On one subject only are we rather sore 
—we have no heir to inherit our property. hen Jemima Ann 
and I sit in our drawing-room on Bastaie, and look round at our 
splash furniture, beautiful photographic album, antimacassars, and 
what not, we often gaze despondently at each other, and mutually 
heave an uncommonly heavy sigh. Heigho! but where was I? 

Oh, we were just gone into the parlour to talk the plan over. | 
thought it a capital one. 

Somehow or other, after tea was over, we sat up late, discussing 
its ins and outs. We did not feel much inclined to go to bed. 
Not that I felt nervous—oh no! not very. I think Jemima Ann 
did. About ten o'clock our front-door bell rang, and she bounded 
frantically out of her chair, as if Bill and his guv’ner had 
arrived. | 

“Pooh, pooh,” I said, calmly, “it’s only the postman.’ 

It was only the postman. 

He brought, as usual, a communication of a commercial and 
unpleasant nature. 

At eleven o'clock we prepared for bed. 

“Let us go and see that all is secure before we retire,” I said. 

Of course the servant, who has to rise very early, had been in 
bed hours ago. 

Jemima Ann seized the candle. I tried each bolt, I examined 

window. All was secure. 

“ Now for my invention,” cried Jemima Ann. 

The staircase at Turtle Villa is very steep, and there is just 
room for one person to ascend it ata time. This adds greatly to 
the snugness and security of the house. We proceeded to tie a 
long and strong piece of whipcord, one foot frem the ground, to 
the banisters (spelt balusters by mistake in “* Walker's Dic- 
tionaty”); we then stuck a strong fork firmly into the wains- 
voting on the wall, on the opposite side of the stairs, and passed 
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enters Cnty ey et} ee bell 
in the adjoining passage. And now do you recognise cute- 
ness of out plan? Look here. Supposing the burglars to have 
effected an entrance into the house, they would, no doubt (after 
securing the bullfinch, &c.), grope their way in the dark up-stairs 
in search of plate, &c. (our plate—best Britannia metal—is always 
kept at nights in our bedroom for security). 

magine them, then, gingerly (in their list shoes) ascending the 
stairs. Suddenly the leading robber stumbles over the whipcord 
—down he comes with stunning force and tremendous noise upon 
his nose, and the bell rings violently! If not too much ‘injured 
by the fall they would probably both bolt incontinently. 

Such was Jemima Ann’s happy idea. The strategic ingenuity 
of which she probably owed to her descent from a military man. 

We double-locked ‘our bedroom door and went to bed. I hate 
to be taken unawares. 

Before getting into bed, however, I placed my great, &e., 

dfather’s pistol on a chair by the bedside. It has a long 
rass barrel. It does not séem to cock easily. Indeed, I was 
totally unable to cock it. For the first time doubts of its effi- 
ciency crossed my mind. 

The hours rolled slowly on; one o’clock struck, and no burglars. 
I began to feel sleepy. All Saints’ Church clock gave out two. 
Jemima Ann napped off. Before three tired nature asserted its 
supremacy. I ‘a t. Suddenly we simultaneously started up in 
our bed, biahened by a sound as of 4 heavy fall, whilst the bell 
rang violently! Suppressed groans were also audible. 

“ Habet !” I exclaimed, triumphantly. (Jemima Ann, now that 
the fated hour had come, seemed incapable of action; she only 
buried her head frantically beneath the bed-clothes.) 

“What had I better do?” I asked myself, irresolutely, as I got 
out of bed and seized my pistol. ; 

It was dreadfully cold. that December morning, and quite dark, 
and I shivered painfully (of course from the cold) as I stood 
listening at the door. Perhaps the burglars will go away now,” 
I thought. 

But the cries and groans-continued. I concluded not to risk 
my life unnecessarily; besides, there were two robbers. 

Suddenly I thought I could distinguish a cry for help. It 
sounded like “ Missis.” 

Moreover, now I came to think of it, the groans, &c., were 
a, ga in a higher key than I should have imagined 
Bill or his guv’ner capable of. 

My heart stopped its tumultuous beating directly ; I lighted 
the candle and looked at my watch; six o’clock it said. 

















“TI am going down-stairs,” I remarked, preparing to open the 


door. 

“Qh, Albert Edward, take care of your precious life,” groaned 
Jemima Ann from beneath the blankets. 

I proceeded, candle in hand, down-stairs. 

A confused mass of clothes was visible in the gloom, lying all 
in a heap at the bottom of the stairs. 

I recognised them at once; they were petticoats. I knew it all 
now. It was our poor servant. We had quite forgotten to tell 
her of Jemima Ann’s remarkable arrangement to secure our 
premises (up-stairs) from attack! She had gone down to her 
work thus early as usual, and had fallen a martyr to her punctuality 
and habits of early rising. There was one comfort for her: she 
had suffered in the cause of duty. Consolation such as this I skil- 
fully administered to her, but, I regret to say, she ungratefully 
refused to appreciate it, and displayed a lamentable want of temper 
as I carried her up-stairs and placed her comfortably in her own 
bed. But what can you expect from a workhouse girl? 

We were rather late at breakfast that morning, and had just 
finished it, and were speculating as to whether we were to go on 
nightly, ad infinitum, laying our little trap upon the stairs, until 
Bill and his pal thought fit to put in their anticipated appearance, 
when our wicket-gate opened, and those two individuals, in propria 

rsoni, actually witieel te ! I rubbed my eyes at first, thinking 

was dreaming. The proceeding in broad daylight seemed so mon- 
strously, so indecently outrageous. Could it be possible, the wild 
thought struck me, that, deprived by circumstances over which 
they had no control of the opportunity of “breaking in” at the 
legitimate and customary small hours of the preceding night, they 
were reduced to the highly unprofessional course of sacking a 
man’s house in broad daylight before his eyes? Oh, no, I could 
not, | would not believe it. 

Despatching Jemima Ann, however, vid the kitchen and the 
back-door, to es¢alade the wall (at any risk from broken bottle 
glass) into the next premises, with directions to give an instant 
alarm, I proceeded to answer Bill’s ring at the front bell, vice 
Maria invalided in bed. 

Of course I did not commit the manifest absurdity of opening 
the door. My object merely was to gain a few minutes’ time to 
permit Jemima Ann and her new allies to arrive in the enemy’s 
rear. 

“What do you want?” I asked, in, I flatter myself, a firm but 
conciliatory tone. 

“Ts Mr. Sprouts in?” (Sprouts is my name) replied a husky 
voive, which I at once recognised as proceeding from the vocal 


organ of the “ guv’ner.” 
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(N.B. My astonishment at their way of doing business no words 
can describe—the coolness of the inquiry almost took away my 
breath. 

« Me Sprouts ts in, and what may you want with Mr. Sprouts?” 
I at length replied, in accents which concentrated rage and as- 
tonishment must have rendered dignified and imposing in the 
extreme. 

« Why, this yere honvelope is for him,” the guv’ner answered, 
at the same time pushing a letter beneath the door. “We comes 
from the railway company, we does.” 

“Oh, you comes from the railway company, you does,” I re- 
peated, sarcastically. 

I began to be staggered, though, by the preternatural audacity 
of the proceedings. I duly took possession of the suspicious 
“honvelope.” It was properly addressed : 


“ Mr. Sprouts, 
* Turtle Villa, 
“ Poppet Road.” 


I decided to open it. Idid open it. Iread it. This was it: 


“ Office of the Crystal Palace Wire Tramway Company, 
“ January 28, 1870, Broad-street, E.C. 

“ Str,—By order of my directors I beg to inform you that the 
site of your premises is required for the purposes.of this company, 
and in accordance with the provisions of the fifteenth Act of Vic- 
toria Regina, section xii., parag. 4, 5, and 6,1 hereby formally 
give you notice and require you to vacate your house on or before 
the 15th proximo. 

“T have despatched this by the hands of two of our servants, 
who have instructions to survey and examine the same in your 
presence, in order that this company may be enabled to estimate 
the amount which they may decide to grant as compensation for 
your interest (if any) in the lease. 

“Tam, &., 
“ Tuomas DurTon, Secretary.” 


“Interest (if any) in the lease,” I replied, mechanically, as I 
finished the perusal of the document—my mind seemed to require 
a little time to grapple, as it were, with the unexpected turn 
which things seemed to be taking—“ then Bill and his guv’ner 
are not burglars, after all,” I soliloquised. “ But what did they 
mean by breaking into the flimsy villa?—I especially remember 
flimsy”—I asked myself. 

Gradually, by a slow, inductive process, I arrived at the solu- 
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tion of this also, and I saw that they simply referred to the pulli 
Scongedaalivdton dopthal caret. = 

I might undo the door now. I did undo the door. 

Divested of prejudice, Bill and his guv’ner appeared quite 
harmlese-looking individuals. 

At this juncture, the wife of my bosom, accompanied by a 
policeman (miracle of miracles), appeared upon the scene. They 
were both out of breath from the haste they had made. I drew 
tlie latter aside, explained matters, and administered an hono- 
rarium to him. 

He departed well satisfied (if I might judge by the expression of 
his face) by his day’s work. Jemima Ann’s countenance, however, 
during this episode was as good as a picture. Disgust and astonish- 
ment seemed struggling forthe mastery. But I soon made her under- 
stand how the land lay, and (informally) introduced her to Bill 
and his guv’ner, who were now poking at the walls and measnring 
the brickwork of our domicile. Some under-current of more than 
ordinary dissatisfaction, however, still pervaded her fine face. I 
naturally thought it arose from regret at having to quit Turtle 
Villa and its aristocratic associations. 

“Remember the compensation (if any), ducky,” I said, con- 
solingly. 

“Qh, it is not that, Albert Edward,” she peevishly replied. 

“ Are you thinking of what your relations in the Guards will 
say?” I inquired. 

“ No, dear.” 

“Then what?” 

“Well, if you must know, Albert Edward, it is about the 
bonnet. 

“The bonnet !” 

“Yes, dear, the sweetly pretty bonnet—pea-green, with dahlia 
flowers—you promised me. You know it is not my fault that the 
burglars didn’t come.” 

Need I ay that there was no resisting such argument as this, 
and that, before many days were over, the fashionable White- 
chapel Magazine was made to render up its choicest treasure for 
the satisfaction of my wife! 











HER WINNING WAYS. 
A NOVEL, 
XLV. 


A BATTUE WITH A VENGEANCE, 


CouNT DE FLEURY, young, graceful, gay, had reached Tofts 
Hall in time for dinner ; it was as good as a visit to Paris the sight 
of him! It was as good as an evening at the Théatre Comique to 
witness the joy of Janet at beholding her capital of the world! 
She took both his hands and jumped; she escorted him to his 
very chamber. His presence threw a charm over the scene, gave 
relief to many a sombre thought, and was like sunshine at night! 

Two young men, neighbours from a distance, named Bence, 
were of the party; they had their fun, too, with Olive and Janet 
till a somewhat later hour than usual, very full of the tremendous 
havoc they were prepared to inflict on the hares and rabbits that 
were to be driven up to their guns the next morning. 

After breakfast the next day, the party, all in seemingly good 

irits, descended the hall steps equipped for magnificent sport, 

e girls accompanying them to the terrace, their handkerehiel 
streaming as the party strolled away. 

The subject that had raised a secret storm the day before had 
not been resumed, yet there was not any coolness between the 
baronet and his jew, Sir Jacob’s bearing was marked by its 
usual urbanity, and was reciprocated, the only difference between 
him and Master being that he had thoughts easy to conceal, and 
the other deeds hard to hide, which required the better actor. 

The man of fashion was practised in leaving the yesterday of 
life behind as a memory not to return uninvited. The ruin of a 
life leaves no man free from sorrow,—many it swallows up ; 

ut Master had a pluck that could not desert him while bodily 
vigour remained. Such men fare ill in private life; they have no 
forces to back them, no one to pardon and applaud them. They 
should belong to armies or the councils of rulers, where handsome 
allowances are made for their crimes. 

The direction taken by the sporting party was-along the path 
yy studs, a short cut to the vast preserves across the river. 

‘hey all saluted old Boggis, who was at his door by the side of 
his name in chalk. Master, who was last, stopped and chatted 
with him for a minute, and gave him a guinea. At that time Sir 
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Jacob led the way through a fence, while Mr. Fawkes stayed 
behind and warned all as they not to get their guns en- 
tungled in the branches. He then followed the others, not per- 
ceiving Master behind. 

The fence stood high, rising out of an embankment; it had not 
been cut for several seasons, the custom being to lop the hedges 
once in ten years for fuel. There was a gap in it between two 
pines, kept open by the passing and repassing of the keepers, and 
wide enough for one person to brush through. Mr. Fawkes was 
not more > ten feet in advance, and about the same distance 
behind the others, when Master was on the bank, which he crossed 
hurriedly; at the same moment his gun went off, and its contents 
struck Mr. Fawkes at the bend of the knee, and were lodged 
there. 

At the report all turned round, and saw Mr. Fawkes drop, with 
his gun still in his left hand. He tried to raise himself and failed. 
Master was observed to extricate his gun from the branches ; per- 
ceiving the situation of Mr. Fawkes, he laid it down and ran to 
his cousin’s assistance as the rest had done, all looking equally 
alarmed. The Count de Fleury quickly ascertained the nature of 
the wound; the charge had penetrated the joint, and there was 
wy little bleeding. 

keeper was directed to raise the young man and carry him to 
the road, while another supported the limb. Felix Bence was 
dismissed to the stables for a pony-chaise, and an order to the 
grooms to be ready with two horses. The father walked by his 
son’s side, giving him brandy from a flask while he held his pulse, 
and without unnecessary adler the hall was reached, the young 
man being very faint. 

Count de Fleury’s presence of mind was invaluable. Out of 
kindness he sent Master off to the hall to order a hot bed to be 
prepared for Mr. Fawkes. He -then proposed to the baronet not 
to send the grooms to Chiltern for assistance, but to allow him to 
proceed there in the carriage, to send the surgeons back in it, and 
to permit him to post to town for an army surgeon. ‘This offer 
so prompt was accepted gratefully, and rapidly put into exe- 
cution. 

All except the Count de Fleury had lost their presence of mind; 
they were panic-struck. Mr. Fawkes endeavoured to cheer the 
stricken hearts of his friends by assuring them he was not much 
hurt. His engaging and careless manner resumed its sway, but 
his pallor contradicted his words, and was witnessed with the 
saddest forebodings. 

The news spread rapidly through the mansion. Master, not 
deserted by a sense of propriety, when he had acquitted himself of 
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his first duty in ordering instant ions to be made, hastened 
to Olive’s oon and, with ish on his lips, informed her of the 
fatal accident. She did not wait to hear more, but rushed to Mrs. 
Boldero with the instinct of sisterly love to order a fire in the bed- 
room, though only to find that arrangements were in progress, and 
to meet the servants rushing to and fro in a state of consternation. 
Janet was present, and with a scream had sunk back stupefied in 
her chair. Neither of the sisters had been told who had inflicted 
the injury, Master had not spoken of that to any one, and the wild 
inquiry among the domestics was, how did it happen? Some were 
struck mute with horror, unable to render assistance, some were 
stultified with grief; but Mrs. Boldero found two or three to help 
her, and the room was ready by the time John Fawkes reached it: 
his clothes were removed, and he was placed in bed. 

Olive was in the room, and when she saw his face blanched by 
the pallid shadow of death, yet still lighted by a smile as his eye 
met hers, the anguish of the moment was ineffable; yet she re- 
turned the smile, and gave herself to assist him with her gentle 
hand. 

How the suppressed tears rained at her heart! 

It needed a time of trouble to reveal to the domestics how they 
really loved the family they served, and to the members of that 
family the affection they bore each other, .Then one trouble calls 
up another, opportunities of kindness that may have been let to 
escape in other times are lamented, better resolves are taken should 
only the stricken one be spared; and all this vain turmoil occurs 
while past and future are of no concern, while the spirit is loosen- 
ing itself from the body, and the pulse beats out of form prepara- 
rod to its last stroke. Yet how great a part of mourning is 

s! 

Suffices it not at such an hour, at a moment so intensely present, 
that the sufferers’ looks are transferred to the faces of all? Can 
there be more than such love? It is so to the last scene when the 
ra drops, when the dead is encored, and reappears in the 

ving | 

John Fawkes showed in all he spoke that his mind was prepared 
for death: his thoughts had but one burden, his pity for Master. 

“How sorry I feel for that poor fellow,” he said, looking at his 
father. “Why, it is ten times worse for him than it is for me! 
Go to him and tell him I say so. 1 wish for his sake that he was 
in my place.” 

He asked Olive -to adjust the cushion that had been placed 
beneath his leg. 

“That is beautiful, my darling,” he said, smiling; “ now a little 
more brandy.” ! 
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After she had complied with these his wishes: 

“Don’t look so doleful, my darling; I am in no pain. Old 
Sorry will be here soon, and he will set me right: there was a 
twitch, though !” 

No one spoke to him as long as he appeared easy. He was not 
silent himself. Though his words were few, they were alwa 
cheering, while his countenance contradicted them, much as he 
endeavoured to diminish the anxiety of his friends. 


XLVI. 


MEDICO-CHIRURGICAL TRANSACTIONS, 


Mr. Sorry, always out, always at home, in and out, and ever 
ready, was the only one who came back with the carriage. The 
moment he appeared in the room, Olive turned faint, and was 
carried out by her father. 

Sorry showed a good deal of feeling, but it was as a mercer 
shows silks when they are not wanted. One could detect at a 

lance that his sympathy had been used before on similar occasions, 
it went on and off so practically. He lost no time in disengaging 
a case of surgical instruments from some deeply involved pocket 
behind his coat-tail, and in placing it on the bed, an achievement 
that constituted Mr. Fawkes his patient. It was like a builder 
re his ladder against a house; once there, it gave him a foot- 
ngs e might then begin his work at leisure. 

e policy of Sorry in thus entering in possession was that, let 
Siche enter when he pleased, Sorry had precedence. His surgical 
case of instruments once there gave him a vested interest, a right 
to probe the wound first in the Face of all comers. 

ing now secure of his position, he proposed to take a glance 
at the wound; and he did it, at the same time testifying to the 
character of the injury by a peculiar method, one that does not 
prevail among the surgeons of the metropolis. He closed his lips 
and sucked in his breath with a slight noise. Simple as the ex- 
pedient was, every one saw its meaning, that the wound under his 
surveillance was a nasty one. Having acquitted himself honour- 
ably after this fashion, he ordered a bandage and other appliances 
to be prepared, and such was the magic of his word, a minute had 
scarcely elapsed before Mrs. Boldero had rent a rotten sheet in 
twain with an energy that might have served a tragic queen bent 
on the destruction of state documents and the violation of s 


treaty. 
My. Siche was now announced; Mr. Sorry, with his sleeves 
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turned up, and this gave him an additional advantage, met him 
at the patrootn door and escorted him to the injured limb. It 
being the etiquette that the first in attendance should smooth the 
way for the other by removing the coverings and indicating the 
liarities of the case that a few minutes of previous experience 
brought to light, Sorry performed that office. There was a 

in to the patient in this, for if, in probing, Siche should per- 
form any little manceuvre that Sorry already knew to be ill- 
advised, it was within the rules for Sorry as senior to beg Siche 
to be ng . oF 

Siche, however, not ‘recognising Sorry’s position, instead o 
looking at the wound drew ok his watch and felt the ulse first, 
deeming this of the first importance. It was a dreadful blow to 
Sorry, who had forgotten the pulse altogether, and it gave him 
enough to do for the minute. Siche then looked at the limb, and 
took the initiative in proposing a consultation in another room. 
Sorry went to the pulse, which he touched as if it had been for 
the second or third time, and followed Siche, who had walked out 
alone. 

Sir Jacob Fawkes, with a keen eye on the proceedings, with 
more common sense than the surgeons, took upon himself to make 
a third in the proposed conference. 

“What do you propose to do, gentlemen?” 

This was a hand uestion for two local practitioners who had 
not even put their heads together in one. Neither was able to 
answer it confidently; yet it was necessary to speak up, Sorry 
was the readiest ; he advised amputation, and this left Siche no 
alternative than to shake his head. When Sorry saw this, not 
~ giving time to Siche to say why, he put out his hands like a 
nurse over a slumbering child, then developed the sentiment by a 
shrug & la frangaise; having studied his pleasure in Paris as a 
pupil, he sought refuge from Siche’s ignorance on the shoulders of 
the great nation. 

Sir Jacob was no partisan, and he observed with justice: 

“The practice must be difficult to decide on; you need not tell 
me that my son is in great danger.” 

A little speck of foam had already worked its way to the corner 
of “nen mouth; it was his anger; he had not even been allowed 
to . 

“Have you observed the pulse, Mr. Sorry?” he uttered. 

“Of course,” the other replied, with a suitable gesture. (Who 
can use that impatient phrase and kee ard 

“The patient is collapsed,” Siche added, dogmatically. 

This announcement was strictly true, its application was not 
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“A good deal of eau de vie nas been taken, and the pulse ig 
beginning to rally,” was the next fragmentary conception that 
dawned on Sorry’s mind. 

“We must wait for reaction,” Siche persisted obstinately in 

“Certainly, before operating,” replied “Sorry; “but we ought 
to be prepared, lest the opportunity should be lost when warmth is 
restored. 

“ Will it be restored?” asked Siche, stretching out the hollow 
angles of his mouth a little sardonically as he spoke against time, 
which no one ever does without abusing it. 

“T am not fond of delay, and there is no harm in being ready!” 
This was Sorry’s compliment to himself, forgetful of Siche’s 
feelings. 

The unhappy father had listened most carefully to this argu- 
ment; accustomed to summing up, he took advantage of a silent 
interval and began: 

“T have heard your views, and am led to infer that both of you 

rd the limb as ‘irretrievably lost, not that either of you has 
said so, but unless you thought it you would not have entertained 
the propriety of removing it under any circumstances. It then 
appears to be your joint view that, until the pulse rallies and there 
is ag no operation would be safe. Is such the opinion you 
hold?” 

Siche said “ Yes,” and Sorry said “ Yes.” 

“ This then is not the moment to act; meantime, do all in your 
power for your patient.” 

“ Perhaps,” observed Siche, “ you would like to have an opinion 
from town.” 

Siche was older than Sorry, and a jealous feeling led him always 
to eclipse his rival’s opinion by another, if practicable, but he 
never wished for further advice in aid of his own, though his 
patient might be slipping through his fat fingers. 

“My fend, Count de Fleury, is on his way to town to procure 
the assistance of Guthrie, the great authority on gunshot wounds; 
if he is not to be had, then of Travers, the surgeon, who has so 
great a name in these cases; he having, as I believe, settled the 
right treatment when the system is under severe shock.” 

The local practioners, strange as it may seem, had the works of 
these eminent men on their shelves, and had never opened them— 
not a rare instance. 

The baronet was aware, for the turf is alive to everything of 
interest, that a brace of country surgeons were not the men to be 
intrusted with a case of life or death, one that might baffle the 
most skilled. He took his line accordingly; desired them to 
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dress the wound, and leave the rest until the Count de Fleury 


Sir Jacob took his place again in the sick-room, and did not 
leave it for long. He had witnessed some gunshot wounds in his 
time; he understood what collapse was as well as the most expe- 
rienced, and took upon himself to give still-champagne when the 
taste of brandy excited repugnance. 

Olive was not long absent from her brother; nor was Jane 
who, when told by Sorry that two many in the room woul 
excite her brother, replied with spirit that he was always pleased at 
seeing her when he was well, and that he would miss her if she 
was not with him in his illness: an argument that was not easy to 
refute. So one sat on each side of the bed, almost out of sight, 
ready to serve and watch; nor did either give way to emotion. — 
Horror had agreed to a compromise within their sweet souls, and 
like a bailiff, wore the livery and feasted at the board of resigna- 
tion. 

The father’s grief was less simple than that of his children; he 
could bear a necessary dispensation of Providence, but this had an 
ingredient in it that to him appeared not so provided, and he met 
it with a sternness that his nature had seldom betrayed. 

Towards the afternoon, Mr. Fawkes called his father to him, 
and said that he was rather disposed to sleep, 

“You will most likely have some letters to write,” he added, 
“so leave me for an hour or two. I have a wish to see John 
Prentis; do you think it could be managed? Ido not suppose 
Master will stay ; if he leaves let the boy come down; if not, never 
mind, forfit would do no good for them to meet.” 

Sir Jacob saw his son’s meaning, and told him he would attend 
to his wish by at once writing to Mr. Stewart. 

“When I wake up let us have a little further chat about the 
boy,” said Mr. Fawkes. 

e father nodded assent and went to his library. Below, he 
met Master pacing the corridors. He took him by the hand. He 
informed him mechanically in an unbroken narrative of all that 
had passed upstairs. He repeated to him what his son had said in 
pty for him, and told him, word for word, the conversation that 

now led to his leaving the bedroom. His narrative was like 
that of a reporter who refrained from mixing up his own feelings 
in his subject; his tone was that of the coldest mourning. The 
whole scene was, to say the least of it, extraordinary: the speaker 
did not look up; he was indifferent to the effect his words had on 
the countenance of his hearer; it was like a story on a tombstone 
telated by the marble itself; and when told, the baronet went his 
way, and left Master where he found him. 
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The sane tone of feeling accompanied the baronet to his room; 
alone there, he did not say a word—so contrary to his habit; he 
sat at his table and merely wrote two letters. His pen scratched 
its marks rapidly over iced paper; his sentiments covered it in 
congealed figures like the frozen breath that resolves itself into 
hieroglyphics on a frame of glass in the keen winter, and records 
in an illegible cipher the life of him whose breast the vapour has 
quitted, yielding a clear transcript of what transpired in the man 
atthe moment it left his body. He wrote what had happened; 
he gave the event no name—not affliction, not visitation, not dis- 

tion. It was a chilled narrative stamped in black and white; 
all feeling was eliminated as it passed the filter. In his letter to 
the bishop he made no mention of God; in his letter to Mr, 
Stewart he made no comment on Man. 





THE IMPERIAL PRISONER OF WILHELMSHOHE. 
BY MRS, BUSHBY. 


He prayed for death upon the battle-field, 
But to his prayers the Almighty would not yield ; 
The bullets rained around him thick and fast, 

Yet all by him innocuously passed. 

He strove in vain to conquer or to die, 

It was not thus decreed by Him on high! 

Borne down by numbers on that fatal day, 

His mighty spirit quailed not; but to stay 

The fearful carnage both of friend and foe, 

With mental pangs which none can ever know, 

He bent his pride, and to the royal chief 

Of the vast hordes around, with silent grief, 

He nobly sacrificed himself; alas ! 

The sacrifice was vain. The countless mass 

With their bloodthirsty leaders onward press— 
Still onwards. Will the Powers of Heaven bless 
Their robber-schemes? Shall Europe’s nations all 
Before proud Prussia’s conquering legions fall 
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To make her mistress of the world? Such may 
Be Bismark’s dream, but there will come a day 
Of retribution dire. | Its time Fate bides, 

And from the eager eye of mortal hides 

What is to be. Meanwhile how odious are 

The words of coarse abuse of some, which jar 
On the excited mind. How can they dare, 
Whether the bribes of Prussia’s court they share 
Or not, to heap such slanders upon one 

Who was so lately hailed as Europe’s sun? 

But all are not so vulgar or so mean, 

For England knows Napoleon has been 

Her firm ally, and ever faithful friend, 

Since France bade him his uncle’s throne ascend. 


But France herself—ungrateful, fickle France ! 
How pitiful her present state! What chance 
OF unity, of safety for her now, 

Before a Jow-born herd compelled to bow ? 

Her armies, so heroic, who shall guide ? 

This, too, it is God's will as yet to hide. 

But be the fleeting present what it may, 

In future there will shine a brighter ray ; 

And History will clear, with pen of light, 
Those acts and scenes now shrouded as in night ; 
And he—the greatest spirit of the age, 

Shall fill a glorious space in its true page ! 


September 12, 1870. 
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BRADY’S FOUR ACRES OF BOG. 
BY FELIX M‘CABE. 
V. 


MR. WOOD’S NOTION OF AN IRISH WAKE. 


MicHaEL Focerty is an old confidential servant at Fairy 
Lawn; he has filled the post for thirty years, and expects to die 
in harness, Fogerty is quite a character in his way, much re- 
spected by all the tenantry, and looked up to by the poor people. 
He speaks plainly to all parties, with an air of authority, on his 
master’s late misfortune: 

“Tf he could but get a howld of the murthering villains who 
placed the notice on the gate, he would make mincemeat of them, 
and cause them to remember his name was Michael Fogerty.” 

He had great respect for the “ owld stock,” and was going this 
evening to Norry Cronin’s wake, as he stated, to see the poor 
crathur laid out, Mrs. Cronin having departed this world the night 

revious, after a prolonged sojourn of threescore years and ten. 
eet looked forward to meeting some of the “ owld stock,” 
and having a “bit of talk of ould times.” As he stood at the 
pantry window, he saw Mr. Wood, Mr. Aster’s valet, enter the 
court-yard. Mr. Aster had purchased some land in the immediate 
neighbourhood some few years previous, and at the late sale of 
Boydsville was the highest bidder for the home property. His 
valet, Mr. Wood, had only been a short time in his service. 

Mr. Wood had a “farish berth enough in London, but wished 
to have a look at Hireland,” as he told Fogerty. 

“Well, glory be to the Lord! there is no coming up to those 
Lunnoners,” said Fogerty, as he looked at Mr. Wood alighting 
from his horse. “ He act’ly throws the reins to the gossoon as if 
he war a markis.” 

“Good morrow, Misther Wood. How are you to-day?” said 
Fogerty, as he met his brother chip at the back door. “I hope 
you’re well to-day ?” 

‘“‘ First class, thanks. How do you do?” 

“Well, thank you, Misther Wood, I am purty considerable, 
thank ye.” 

“ Governor’s compliments. Know how Mr.—ah—ah——” 

“What are you ah-ahing about?” said Fogerty, who did not 
like the way Mr. Wood spoke of his master. “Why don't 
you say Misther Phillips at once? In throath, you know his 


name as well as I do myself, but it is a way all ye Lunnon people 
have with ye.” 
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Mr. Wood was still standing at the door of the servants’ hall. 

“Come in, man, out of the cowld. You know ye are not in 
Lunnon now,” said Fogerty. 

“ Hi ham not hin hany ’urry, thank you,” said Mr. Wood, who 
did not quite understand the remarks made by Fogerty. 

Mr. Wood then entered the hall, looking round to see if Bella, 
the parlour-maid, was about, whom he on a former occasion de- 
clared on his way home to be a “duced putty gel for an Hirsh 
lass.” 

Fogerty went up to his mistress, and announced in very few 
minutes to Mr. Wood that his master was something better. 

“ Now, Misther Wood,” said Fogerty, “ you must have some- 
thing to take.” 

«Thank you, I shall—a little ’alf-and~alf, hif conwenient.” 

Fogerty, who never heard of the compound, and who did not 
wish to show his ignorance to his guest, replied, in his usual dry 
and ironical style : 

“ Bedad, then, Misther Wood, I am sorry to say it eyn’t con- 
venient just this minit. You see, Misther Wood, we did not 
know ye were a coming. We have Guiness’s double X—good 
strong ale that could stick to your rib—and the finist drop of 
whisky you ever laid eyes on.” 

Mr. Wood said “ he would have a pot of hale,” which was at 
once produced for him by Bella, who came down in her new dress 
in honour of Mr. Wood. Fogerty told his friend that he was 
going to the wake, no doubt thinking that every one was aware of 
the demise of “poor Norry Cronin,” and that there was no need 
to enter into particulars. 

Mr. Wood said he would be delighted if Mr. Fogerty would 
allow him to accompany him, which request was immediatel 
granted by Fogerty. The Boydsville valet had not the slightest 
idea that he was going to the house of the late Mrs. Cronin. He 
had been only a few months in Ireland, and could not well under- 
stand what the people said. He liked his place in Boydsville, as 
he declared : 

“Precious little to do; and hafter a gentleman lived for years 
in London, ’ang it, a fellow, you know, whants a change.” 

Mr. Wood considered the “hair most inwigerating, though the 
governor his rather ha harbitary cove now vad then,” 

Fogerty and his companion walked along in the direction of 
“Norry Cronin’s” house, and on passing the dwelling of the Rev. 
Mr. Maloney, the latter asked what kind of a man was the old 
gent, how many servants, and what kind of a lady was the misses. 
This last question made Fogerty stare, and laying his hand on 
Mr. Wood's shoulder: | 
“Yarra, then, Misther Wood, it is not the like of you—a 
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dasent man—as would ask me the like of that; and, moreover, ye 
comed from Lunnon, where they say they knows everything. 
Bedad, Misther Wood, avick, it is a quare world, and maracles will 
never sace in it,” 

Mr. Wood said he only asked the question in case he left Boyds- 
ville. He should like some situation where there was a lady. 

“There is generally more company, and that sort of thing, you 
know.” 

“Faith, the d—1 a much company ye’d see at Father Malouney’s, 
except the cowjuther and his slip of a niece; and, faith, she won’t 
be long with him ’ither, She is going to marry a boy of the 
Burkes from Ballmakelty next Shrovetide. They say his raverence 
had his eye on him since he saw him at Bridget Doherty’s wedding 
—she that eloped with a boy of Blake’s from Toonra. Father 
Malouney went over to owld Burke’s to buy a bit of a horse that 
he heard he had to sell, and, faith, he didn’t buy it after all, but 
made the match that very night—small blame to him—for the 
people say owld Burke has his thirty-five acres cut and dry, ready 
when his son takes home a wife, and he could get any girl in the 
parish for the asking; but he thinks, you know, it would be luckier 
to have something to do with the clargy.” 

By this time they arrived at Norry Cronin’s house, and were 
accosted by the two sons of the corpse, Billy and Jack, who stood 
at the door consoling each other, and pressing each other “ to take 
a winney drop more” of the contents of a bottle which lay before 
them. Both Mrs. Cronin’s sons were over fifty; but during her 
lifetime she never called them anything but the gossoons. Jack 
was just in the act of pressing a little more spirits on his brother, 
and appealing to his compassion, by telling him that he must not 
refuse, as they were a pair of orphans now, when Fogerty and his 
companion arrived, 

Verne, ive us yer hand, Misther Fogerty, and we'll shake it 
ourselves. How is the masther?” 

“A little better to-day, thank ye, boys,” said Fogerty. 

“Now, Misther Fogerty, you must have a drop of spirits in 
honour of the poor desased,” said Jack Cronin, taking up the 
bottle in his hand. 

“Well, boys, 1 thought you had some manners in you; but, 
faith, like the owld stock, it’s very scarce now,” said Fogerty, 
speaking rather sharply. “ Why don’t you ask that gentleman 
there to have a taste, eh?” 

In a very short time Fogerty and Wood made their appearance 
in the servants’ hall. Bella was agreeably surprised to see her 
young man back so soon; but, on closer inspection, she found 
his visit to old Norry’s had not added to his general appearance. 
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His coat was torn in two places, and his face showed slight symp- 
toms of rough usage. 

“Oh! Mr. Wood, what have they been a doing to you?” said 
Bella. 

“T be hanged,” said Wood, trying, with some difficulty, to 
smile and treat the matter jocosely, “ hif hi hever saw such wakes 
in hall my life. A lot of low Hirsh ‘nockin’ a fellow about like 
ninepins.” 

“ Bad cess to Fogerty for a bringing you next or near ’em. He 
ought to stay at home and mind his business, that’s what he 
ought,” said Bella. “But now, Misther Wood, you must let me 
make you a good strong tumbler of punch to make you strong for 
the road.” 

“Thank you wery much, Miss Kane,” said Mr. Wood; “ but 
hif you would, hallow me ha small quantity of gin-and-water. My 
London doctor tells me as ’ow hi should not hindulge hin hany- 
thing helse, has ’e says there haynte hanything like hit for the 
kidneys.” 

“ Bad manners to the same London doctor,” said Bella. “It is 
the first time I ever heard that there were anything like a good 
dandy of punch to keep out the cowld. Bless your heart and soul, 
Misther Wood, if you would let me make you some, I go bale 
you'll say it is better than your London docthors can make for 

ou.” 
' Bella walked over to the chair where Mr. Wood was sitting, 
and brought her dark eyes to bear on her disconsolate lover, while 
she handed him a large glass of whisky and hot water, equal parts. 

“ My respects, Miss Kane,” said Mr. Wood. 

“Thank you,” said Bella, “not forgetting the ladies you have 
left after you in London. You know, Misther Wood,” Bella 
again said, bringing her eyes to bear, “ what nice and purty 
things you learn to say to poor girls when you come down here, 
and your heart, like all the rest, far away.” 

. My ‘eart could not be far from where you be,” said Mr. 
Wood, very gallantly. “Hi pledge my vord hi nere thought of 
marryin’ huntil hi came down yonder.” 

“Well, thin, that same is your own fault, for I canno’ see why 
as any dasent young woman could refuse you now, then,” said 
Bella, who meant to pay a return compliment for the one or two 
she received. 

“ Hi thought of buyin’ ha first-class boarding-’ouse hin Heuston- 
road, but they hask too ’igh ha figure. They do something ’and- 
some with commercial gents, who hare halways ha stayin’, from 
the Midland Counties. You see hi should vant ha Misses Wood 
then, Miss Kane.” 
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During the latter part of the conversation Bella became very 
bashful, and thought Mr. Wood was about to ask her to become 
Mrs. Wood. She leaned against the large mantelpiece, gazing 
vacantly into the large fire, and expecting every moment that he 
would stand up to ask her. After a little pause Mr. Wood stood 
+ quite suddenly, and Bella, rather startled, moved away from 

im. 

“Oh, Misther Wood, you did so frighten me, you did indeed, 
now.” 

“ By Jove, I give you my ’onour hit his height ho’clock, hand 
hour governor will be in such a wax,” said Mr. Wood, looking at 
his watch. ‘“ Hi must be hoff, Miss Kane; good evening.” 

“Good evening to ye, Misther Wood, and safe journey, short 
as it is. And now, Misther Wood, don’t you think the dose I 
gave _ is betther than docthor’s medicine to keep out the cowld?” 

“ Hit's first class, thank you. Hi feel jolly just now. Hadieu, 
Miss Kane,” said Mr. Wood, making his way to the stables. 

Next day Fogerty told Bella she need never expect “luck or 
grace” if she tuck up with that Lunnoner. 

“ He is a very nice young man, now, and has seen a power of 
quality,” said Bella. 

“Faith, thin, if I had not stud his friend last night, the 
duckens a much quality he would see ither gentle or simple. It 
is no wonder the praties would rot in the ground when such as 
him would come in it,” said Fogerty. 

“Why, now, what has he done to you, Misther Fogerty? You 
are always a finding fault with somebody or other.” 

“ Faith, 1 wonder owld Norry Cronin did not rise up and tear 
his eyes out of his head.” 

“ Now, Misther Fogerty, I know betther nor that; sorra a bit 
of owld Norry will ever come back, and her after being seventy 
years in this wicked world.” 

“ Faith, her life was hard enough in it the half of her time, 
cravhur, and I go bale she must be bad enough if she beyn’t 

etther off where she is.” 

“And you niver towld me as why they laid hands on poor 
Misther Wood.” 

“Why, you know,” said Fogerty, “we went out together to 
the wake, and Misther Wood was handed a glass of spirits by 
Norry’s son Jack. ‘ Now, sur,’ said Billy, ‘ you must have another 
drop with Misther Fogerty for the same attention.’ When we 
had finished our glasses, you know, Bella, Misther Wood laid a 
crown-piece on the table and asked for change. ‘I'll pay for the 
refreshments,’ says he. Jack handed him back his money, and 
Misther Wood says he must pay. ‘Why,’ said Billy, getting into 


’ 
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a passion, ‘ pe gallis thief, do you want to insult the poor 
desased?” ‘I only want to pay,” said Misther Wood.’ ‘Gerr out 
of that,’ said Jack, ‘ or I'll tear you like a lark,’ catching a howld 
of Misther Wood’s collar.. After a good deal to do I got between 
them; and as Billy took down his stick, upon which the cocks and 
hens were a rusting- .and faith, the crethurs war disturbed in the 
middle of their sleep—and tumbled down about us, the cock 

rching on Misther Wood’s nose with as much imperance as if 
it war Billy’s stick, only, faith, he left the sign of both his legs 
after him. I had a pair of spring chickens on my new hat for the 
want of any where else to go, the crethurs. If they did not make 
a nize, nabocklish, sure small blame to them, to be disturbed 
without rime of rason. ‘ Now, boys,’ says I, ‘the man that strikes 
Misther Wood strikes me, and let me see who'll lay a wet finger 
on Michael Fogerty.’ With this Billy lay down hia stick, and 
Misther Wood and myself managed to get out of the house, Jack 


shutting the door on us, and throwing after us the money which 


Misther Wood left on the table.” 

“Poor young man,” said Bella, “I hope they did not hurt 
him.” 

“Tf they did itself, it would only be what he desarved.” 

A ring at the front door disturbed Fogerty’s further remarks. 
Mr. Edwin Sandon made his appearance in the hall with the 
“Colonel’s compliments, to know how Mr. Phillips was this 
morning.” He was ushered into the drawing-room by Fogerty, 
where he found the two young ladies, Miss Phillips and her gover- 
ness. Mr. Sandon was dressed in his usual style, his tailor, 
glover, and bootmaker contributing in no small degree to his 
cm appearance. He has been lately a frequent visitor at 

airy Lawn, and often came with the colonel’s compliments, as 
in the present instance. The last day he only brought the colonel’s 
compliments half way, as he heard that Miss Phillips was not at 
home. He turned back again to Carra, so that he might pay an 
earlier visit next time. He has had no end of pretty speeches to 
* Miss Phillips, but unfortunately when he meets her they 
vanish. 

“She is always in such a hurry that a fellow can’t, you know,” 
said Mr. Sandon, to his friend Mr. Percival. 

“Why don’t you speak seriously to her, then?” said his friend. 

“Hang it, my dear boy, I never can get her serious; I only 
wish I could.” 

“Was she not serious when you offered her the grey pony?” 

“No, hang me if she was. She said something about telling 
her mother, and that sort of thing, you know, but she laughed at 
me all the same.” 
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Mr. Sandon is rather below the middle height, with very sharp 
features and knowing little grey eyes. As he sat close to Katty, 
he kept them fixed on her, while he pulled a half-fledged mous- 
tache with one hand, he twirled a small silver-mounted cane with 
the other. 

“You have been to India, I think I heard you say, Mr. 
Sandon,” said Katty. 

“Yes.” 

“ A dreadful climate, so my brother states.” 

“ Awful.” 

“ What stay did you make in India, Mr. Sandon?” asked Miss 
Rebaldi. 

“Only twelve months.” 

“Precious long enough, I guess.” 

“Got invalided, you know.” 

Mr. Sandon gave 2 knowing look at Miss Rebaldi, but that 
lady did not take particular notice. Had Mr. Percival been in 
the room, he could tell at once its meaning. Both Mr. Sandon 
and his friend were very horsey young gentlemen. The former 
was worth two or three hundred a year to the latter. He was 
always upon “ good things,” but his friend Perci mostly found 
them bad speculations. 

“Your mamma must have been very uneasy about you, Mr. 
Sandon?” said Katty. 

. Well, yes, rawther. She did not know until it was all 
over, 

“ An affection of the heart, I presume?” 

“No; liver. Our fellow ‘ Stone’ said I was deuced bad, going 
to hook it, and that sort of thing, you know.” 

“ A dreadful complaint, I believe,” said Miss Rebaldi. 

“YT should rather think so,” said Mr. Sandon, as he carelessly 
tapped his boot with the silver-mounted cane. 

“ What are the symptoms?” inquired Katty. 

“Well, ah——” Mr. Sandon looked rather puzzled. “A 
fellow, you know, gets out of sorts, done up, and that sort of 
thing, you know.” 

“There is no other antidote, I suppose,” said Katty, “ except 
returning to his native air and the bosom of his family ?” 

“Can’t say, Lam sure. Our fellow Stone is a crack hand at 
the liver.” 

“ He has great experience, no doubt,” said Miss Rebaldi. 

“ Rawther,” said Mr. Sandon. 

There was a pause for some little time in the conversation. Mr. 
Sandon was bahies out on the lawn, no doubt thinking of what 
he should say to Katty. 
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“ You are looking rawther well to day, Miss Phillips,” said he, 
turning round mr A 

“Thank you, Mr. Sandon,” said Katty, with a good hearty 
laugh, which had the effect of ae Tae that gentleman a little. 
“Papa told me only yesterday that I looked ‘done up,’ which, I 
suppose, is one of the first symptoms of liver complaint.” 

“That would be very jolly,” said Mr. Sandon. 

“Thank you; but I don’t think it would, sir.” 

“ Well, you know, our fellows always think so.” 

“T suppose, Miss Rebaldi,” said Katty, with an arch smile on 
her countenance, “ we must yield to their superior judgment?” 

Miss Rebaldi tried hard to look serious at her satirical pupil, but 
made no observation. 

“Though | fancy,” said Katty, “it may be influenced in some 
measure by the distance from one’s native air and family.” 

“Going to Kennedy’s ball?” asked Mr. Sandon, turning to- 
wards Miss Rebaldi. 

“No.” 

“Sorry, very,’ said Mr. Sandon. 

“There will be some very nice young: ladies there, so I under- 
stand,” said Miss Rebaldi. 

“You must take care of your heart, you know, Mr. Sandon, or 
” may not find your native air so successful a cure,” said 

atty. 

“The girls asked Loder if we should goin uniform. He has 
been putting the old fellow up toa wrinkle or two, where he should 
buy his wine, and that sort of thing, you know,” said Mr. 
Sandon. 

“How kind of Captain Loder,” said Katty, “to make himself 
so useful.” 

“Our fellows say he is ‘making the running’ at Kennedy’s since 
that girl came home,” said Mr. Sandon. 

“You mean Miss Nora Kennedy, I suppose?’ said Miss 
Rebaldi. ‘She is a very nice girl, and I quite admire Captain 
Loder’s taste.” 

“Yes; but we don’t think he means to win when it comes to 
the push,” said Mr. Sandon, again giving the two ladies the 
benefit of one of his knowing Te which was not lost on Katty, 
who laughed at the curious change in Mr. Sandon’s countenance. 

“Whatever may be Captain Loder’s meaning,” said Katty, “ he 
has been good enough to give Mr. Kennedy the benefit of his re- 
fined palate in the choice of wines, and I think it quite certain he 
means to do him the honour of drinking them.” 

There was a slight tinge of sharpness in the way Katty expressed 
her last sentence, which made her governess look rather amazed. 
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She did not wish to hear the Kennedys talked of in that manner; 
and though she knew little or nothing of Miss Nora, she felt a great 
inclination to tell Mr. Sandon that she would take the first oppor- 
tunity of acquainting Miss Nora of his opinion, but at the same 
time she saw the anxious look of her governess, one to whom she 
was greatly attached, and who had been a sister as well as a 
teacher to oe for some time. So, taking up her Berlin wool, she 
commenced plying her little fingers again as she smiled at Miss 
Rebaldi. Mr. Sandon only remained a short time after this. Miss 
Rebaldi endeavoured to converse about Carra, one or two of the 
officers’ wives whom she had met, and the probabilities of war 
breaking out on the Continent, but her endeavours were not equal 
to the occasion. During the first pause Mr. Sandon looked at his 
watch. 

“Good day, Miss Phillips,” said he, standing up. 

“You are going, Mr. Sandon?” said Miss Rebaldi, laying her 
hand on the bell. 

“Yes—an appointment. Good day, Miss Rebaldi. Sorry, 
very, won't see you at Kennedy’s.” 

Fogerty opened the door for Mr. Sandon, and looked after him 
as he mounted his horse. 

“The very idear of that little cafler a coming here thinking to 
blindfold me in asking after the masther. Faith, he might stop 
at home; he eyn’t the sort for our young lady. He has as much 
chance as Patsey, the stable gossoon ; but it’s for all the world like 
those Lunnoners: the consate of them, to be sure, making up to 
the best blood in the country.” 

“ Katty dear,” said her governess, “ you get worse and worse, I 
declare you do.” 

“Why, you dear old mentor, what have I done now ?” 

“ You have only sent away Mr. Sandon.” 

“T thought he told you he had an appointment,” said Katty. 
“J do wish his mamma would send for him, and keep him 
altogether to herself.” 

Miss Rebaldi was perfectly aware of Mr. Sandon’s repeated 
visits to the lawn; she also knew that he would not be so 
willing to obey the colonel’s orders, when his servant would 
answer the purpose just as well; unless there was some attraction 
he was very unwilling to be entertained either by Mrs. Phillips 
or herself; and when Katty was not at home, his visits were 
very brief indeed. Putting all those things together, Miss Rebaldi 
was inclined to think that the young officer had some very serious 
intentions towards her pupil, if the said pupil would only give 
him a reasonable opportunity to express them. 


“You seem to be very severe on Mr. Sandon. What has he 
done ?” 
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“Tn the first place,” replied Katty, “he has spoiled my morn- 
ing ride; and secondly” Katty paused for some time. 

“ Well, dear, what is the second reason?” 

“ What do you think the creature told me a few days ago? 
—that he had a grey pony in training, and that he was going to 
make me a present of it.” 

“ Well, dear, and what did you say?” 

“TJ said it was very kind of him, but papa had more horses in 
the stable than we could well make use of, and I should tell 
mamma; and I was quite certain she would feel very much 
annoyed about it.” 

Miss Rebaldi laughed. 

“ Now,” said Katty, “I thought you would laugh at me; that is 
the reason I did not mention it to you before.” 

“T only laughed, dear, at un idea. It would be rather amusing 
to see you refuse it.” 

“T was very near telling him to send it home to his mamma; 
she might find it useful,” said Katty; “ but then that would 
scarcely be polite, or kind even, to a mere acquaintance like Mr. 
Sandon.” 

The circumstance of the pony was mentioned to her mother by 
Katty very soon after she reached home from her ride on the 
cross roads; she described her accidental meeting with Mr. 
Sandon, and laughed as she asked, “ For what reason would he 
offer her a pony?’ This was rather a puzzling question for Mrs. 
Phillips to answer. 

“My dear, perhaps he thinks you may like a change; you 
know you always ride ‘ Robin’ now. 

“Yes, mamma,” said Katty, “but there is ‘White Stockings’ 
in the stable if I wish to take her out.” 

“Well, you know, Katty dear,” said her mother, “ Mr. Sandon 
‘ may not be aware of it ; it was kind of him to make such an offer, 
Suey possibly he thought you had no other horse trained for a 
ady.” 

Katty was quite satisfied that her mother’s construction was the 
proper one, and so Mr. Sandon and his friend’s plan came to grief. 

Mr. Aster, the present proprietor of Boydsville, lived but a 
short distance from Fairy Lawn; he was for some time a resident 
in the county, but since Mr. Fosbery’s death he lived altogether 
at Boydsville. He had been for many years in the civil service 
in India, and was now enjoying a pension from the company. 
His nearest relative, Major Aster, had just sold out of the army, 
very much against the wishes of his uncle, who could have been of so 
much use to him in consequence of his great influence ; in fact, his 
last step was obtained without purchase, and it only remained for 
Uct.—VOL. CXLVII. NO. DXCVIII. 21 
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him to stay a few months longer when he would get command of 
his regiment. The old gentleman heard all this from his Indian 
friends, who wrote to him for some explanation on the subject; 
in fact, said Lord Burrow, “ Alford hinted to him that he was 
about te send in his resignation, and the ‘ cursed fool’ would get 
the command at once if he remained.” After this strange move- 
ment on the part of his nephew, Mr. Aster became very gloomy ; 
he seldom appeared in public, and saw no visitors. Pat Molloy, 
the village schoolmaster, declared he saw him one night, as he was 
going home, “ prowling about like some troubled spirit;” there 
was something burning on his breast like a star, and, as sure as a 
gun, he must have got the name of Aster on that account. “ Aster, 
you know,” said the schoolmaster, “ being the Latin for star, from 
which the words astronomy and astronomer are derived.” This was 
told to a company of eight or ten in Biddy Flanegan’s public- 
house, and in the course of a few days it was widely circulated 
round the country. 

“ Are you sure, Misther Molloy avic, that it was not the owld 
masther you seed?” said Biddy Flanegan. 

* Well, woman, do you mean to insinuate that I was suffering 
from the effects of inebriasm, that I could not tell things except in 
a duplicate ratio?’ said the schoolmaster. 

Oh! the Lord betine us and all harm; if it be true for you, 
Misther Molloy, he must be with the good people. Faith, I my- 
self was sure he cou’d no’ be mght, him that they says is always 
about after dark. Did no’ my gossoon, Paddy, see him a wa’king 
as he was a coming from the bog the other night, and says, says 
he, ‘Good morrow, sur;’ but the duckens an answer he gave him, 
but passed along. Peter Fahy walked round the fields home, so 
as to give Boydsville a broad berth; and his Brother Mick, who 
was taking some pigs to market next day, saw Mr. Aster at his 
front gate, and turned back ‘to give the bastes another week’s 
feeding.’ ” 

Fogerty treated this report with contempt; he declared that 
“ Misther Aster could drink his wine and pay his way like a 
man, for he seed it himself when the masther and mistress were 
there a visiting he was as pleasant as you plase. Faith he was so, 
and gave me a bit of gould for my trouble, and the duckens a 
much trouble I had ither by the same token.” 

Notwithstanding Fogerty’s assertion, many of the poor people 
believed in Pat Molloy’s tale. Mr. Aster was seldom seen out of 
doors; very few of the servants could tell how he occupied him- 
self; he went regularly to the kitchen every morning to cook his 
own curry; and had his soup and dishes so seasoned that none of 
the servants could partake of them after him. He was for ever 
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changing his cook, and tried the three kingdoms for a valet to 
stay longer than three months. No one was aware of the cause of 
Mr. Aster’s seclusion, and all put it down to eccentricity. His 
nephew, now in London, wrote to him, and had his letters sent 
back; he expressed a wish to go down to see him, but was told 
that he would be taken up for trespass if he attempted anything 
of the kind. So wrath was the old gentleman with his nephew, 
that he had made up his mind to leave all his property to some 
charity, and cut him off without a shilling. He came to this 
resolution not from Major Aster’s insane freak—selling out of the 
army—for he had paid his debts three or four times, and was 
willing to do so again if he had not heard, from some private in- 
quiries which he caused to be made, the real reason of the “ insane 
freak.” 

Major Aster was now knocking about the clubs in London, and 
as he will turn up very frequently in these pages, we shall say a 
few words about him. He was tall, exceedingly dark, and a most 
gentlemanly man when it suited his purpose. His dark brown 
eyes and large dark moustache gave him a very uncommon as well 
as a formidable appearance, while it disgpised the traces of dissi- 
pation and weakness. He was a man of some personal courage 
and resolution, though not particular what compromise he made 
with his conscience in carrying it out. He was not gifted with 
very brilliant intellect, but would perform what was suggested to 
him with energy and perseverance. 

Major Aster entered the army when a mere lad, and has seen 
no little service. Through his uncle’s influence he spent most of 
his time in active service. We shall have other opportunities of 
speaking of his merits and demerits, while at present we leave him 
lounging over the railings in Hyde Park, watching the long string 
. of carriages which move slowly past the ‘‘ Ladies’ Mile,” and re- 
turn to a much humbler locality, the abode of Mr. and Mrs. Ken- 
nedy in Ballydy. 

No doubt we shall find some excitement in consequence of the 
grand ball that is to come off in honour of Miss Nora. As Mr. 
Kennedy is a very noted character in the neighbourhood, we must 

ive the reader a short description of the inner life of the family. 
[rs. Kennedy and the four Misses Kennedy, “are to be so grand,” 
80 Bridget the servant states, “that they won’t know themselves 
for a reasonable time after.” Should Bridget be prophetic, a 
short description before this wonderful change —“ being made 
beautiful even for a time”’—may not be amiss. - 
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THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD.* 


THERE once lived two friends named respectively A. and B, 
It were superfluous to observe that these are not their real names, 
but merely ingenious disguises intended te frustrate any attempt 
at identification. A. and B. were in the habit of meeting fre- 
quently and discussing innumerable topics ; but were particularly 
prone to the discussion of books and authors. Among other 
things they happened on one occasion to talk concerning Mr. 
Martin Farquhar Tupper. A. gave expression to all the current 
cant respecting (or rather disrespecting) the Proverbial Philosophy, 
he quoted several jokes from Punch, the Daily Telegraph, and 
other comic papers, besides contributing a number of original 
witticisms. B., on the other hand, to use his own robust phrase, 
“stuck up” for the philosopher. Declared that he would never 
join in, or try to prolong the feeble laugh of inane periodicals, 
and opined that there was a great deal of very fine poetry and 
exceedingly beautiful philosophy in Mr. Tupper, if people could 
only see it. Some days after this discussion, which waxed very 
warm, and in which the despiser of Solomon the Second came 
off second best, the two friends were poring over a bookstall 
in the Gray’s-inn-road, when at the same moment both dis 
covered, amid other rubbish, a book called “Christabel.” They 
turned to the title-page. It was indeed a continuation of Cole- 
ridge’s divine fragment. Who could have dared thus impiously 
to tamper with that doubly delightful because unfinished poem? 
A second glance at the title-page decided the matter. Who but 
Mr. Martin Tupper? From that day B. was never known to 
“stick up” for the proverbial philosopher. 

And B. was right. When, whether of choice or by reason of an 
inevitable fate, a great writer leaves behind him unfinished work, 
no man, be he publisher or writer, is justified in adding to that 
work so much as a sentence. That such a principle in the case of 
novelists is not regarded as sacred, was proved some time ago 
when a great man went away from us leaving the unfinished 
threads of a story, which rene A an equally celebrated writer, but 
one utterly different in quality, was deputed to take up and weave. 
With more consideration for the intelligent portion of the public, 
and with more respect for the memory of the dead, Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall, with a modest word of prefatory comment, 
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have laid before the public the uncompleted, and, let us hope, 
never-to-be-completed, novel upon which Charles Dickens was 
when death ended at once his labour and his life, 

tis highly probable that in the course of the next few weeks, 
both in the reviews and in more declared ways, attempts will be 
made to unravel the “ Mystery of Edwin Drood,” which remains, 
alas! a greater mystery than its author ever intended. That the 
large amount of ingenuity sure to be displayed will be highly 
relished by that immense class which can take no interest in an 
story, no matter by whom, unless it be conducted to a veritable 
climax, we have no reason to doubt. That the thinking and 
sober-minded will witness the affair with approval we have no 
reason to fear. While this latter class, however, is ready to deplore 
it is impotent to prevent. And the same spirit which induced 
one man to write a continuation of Coleridge’s “ Christabel,” is 
now inciting hundreds of men to seek for the clue to this closed 
mystery. 

“The only notes in reference to the story,” say the publishers 
in a preface already mentioned, “that have been oa concern 
that part of it exclusively which is treated in the earlier numbers, 
Beyond the clues therein afforded to its conduct or. catastrophe 
nothing whatever remains; and it is believed that what the author 
would himself have most desired is done in placing before the 
reader without further note or suggestion the fragment of the 
‘Mystery oF Epwin Droop.” it is in the spirit in which these 
lines are intended to induce that we will dwell for a short time 
over this unfinished tale. 

The story, so far as it has been narrated, is soon told. A young 
lady and a young gentleman (what a pity that we have no better 
words to describe young persons who are too old to be spoken of 
as boy and girl, and too juvenile to be alluded to as man and 
woman !), have been destined for one another by their parents, 
The young lady’s name is Rosa Bud. She is at school under the 
benign sway of Miss Twinkleton, at the Nuns’ house. The young 

ntleman, who has a hazy sort of profession connected with 
Beye and engineering, is called Edwin Drood. The uncle of 

win Drood, Mr. Jaspar, is choir-master in Cloisterham Cathe- 
and occasional opium eater and smoker in London and else- 
where. This Mr. Jaspar is very ostentatious in his profession of 
affection for his nephew, and the nephew is devotedly attached to 
his uncle. One stormy night Edwin Drood—he and Rosa having, 
without telling any one, come to the conclusion that they are not 
suited to each other, and determined to meet in future only as 
brother and sister—is apparently made away with. His watch is 
by-and-bye discovered in the river. Mr. Jaspar denounces Neville 
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Landless, a fiery = imported from eastern climes, whio has 
had a quarrel with the (presumably) deceased, and who was the 
last person seen in his company. The author, however, is all the 
time carefully bringing the reader’s suspicions to bear upon Mr, 
Jaspar himself. And these suspicions are strengthened by the 
intense mental agitation manifested by the uncle of the “ dear 
boy,” and are decided when Mr. Jaspar, in the most uncompro- 
mising way, makes love to Rosa Bud. Whether Drood was mur- 
dered at all; whether, if he was, Jaspar did the deed; whether, if 
he wasn’t, Jaspar knows his whereabouts—these are the questions 
to the elucidation of which our ingenious friends are now devoting 
themselves. Possibly, we may find it a more profitable work to 
regard what the author has done than to speculate upon what he 
has not. 

We will take one or two of the characters for purposes of study. 
And if a typical and well-defined and thoroughly entertaining 
friend is to be desired, no one should fail to make the acquaintance 
of Mr, Crisparkle, the minor canon. There is a healthy tone about 
the reverend gentleman, an outspoken honesty in word, and a 
gentle charity in deed, Besides that, he is unintentionally, on the 
author’s part, a protest. A few weeks ago Mr. Wilkie Collins 
published a aed; entitled “ Man and Wife,” in which he very 
strongly condemns the degree to which, at universities and else- 
where, physical training is carried. And in order that no one may 
mistake his moral, or think his preathing ineffective, he makes his 
muscular Christian (who is a Cambridge man noted alike on land 
and water, in foot-race and boat-race, for his dexterity and prowess) 
the most infernal scoundrel to be encountered even on his own 
pages. This young athlete deceives two women, and finally expires 
in the act of vc hewn one; and all this, Mr. Collins tells us in 
his preface, is because he was made aware at college of the exist- 
ence of his biceps. We do not offer any opinion as to the justice 
of Mr. Collins's deductions. It is fair to say, however, that 
although we have occasionally met boating men and racing men 
from Cambridge and elsewhere, we have never met with any one 
in the most distant way approaching Geoffrey Delamayne—the 
muscular villain of “Man and Wife.” It is fair to say, on the 
other hand, that the Rev. Mr. Crisparkle, minor canon, 1s a well- 
known and widely-popular individual. And that much of his 
mental vigour is attributable to the physical exercise which he 
undergoes is also a fair statement, not involving the committal of 
oneself to an opinion, ‘This is the sort of physical training with 
which the minor canon insures healthy action of the brain: __ 

“The Reverend Septimus Crisparkle having broken the thin 
morning ice near Cloisterham Weir with his amiable head, much 
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to the invigoration of his frame, was now assisting his circulation 
by boxing at a looking-glass with great science and prowess. A 
fresh re healthy portrait the looking-glass presented of the 
Reverend Septimus feinting and dodging with the utmost artful- 
ness, and hitting out from the shoulder with the utmost straightness, 
while his radiant features teemed with innocence, and soft-hearted 
benevolence beamed from his boxing-gloves.” 

And well did the reverend gentleman’s training stand to him 
in the hour of need. Not indeed that he is ever reduced to the 
necessity of literally punishing a pugilistic foe. But in his efforts 
to free his pupil, Neville Landless, from the foul charge brought 
against him, he has to meet with a professional philanthropist in 
London—a Mr. Honeythunder, whom, in a strictly bloodless 
encounter, he overthrows, and, figuratively speaking, stamps upon. 
From the very first Dickens ale a point of writing down pro- 
fessional and platform philanthropy. To a very great extent he 
was justified in so doing. At the same time his feelings may have 
carried him at times to greater lengths of denunciation than could 
be justified by evidence. In this last book of his he is running 

tilt at Exeter Hall, just as years ago he ran full tilt at Exeter 
Hall in his first book. Mr. Crisparkle, visiting at the London 
chief offices of the haven of philanthropy, is made the channel of 
the author’s somewhat just invective: 

“In his college days of athletic exercises, Mr. Crisparkle had 
known professors of the noble art of fisticuffs, and had attended 
two or three of their gloved gatherings. He had now an oppor- 
tunity of observing that, as to the phrenological formation of the 
backs of their heads, the professing philanthropists were uncom- 
monly like the pugilists. In the development of all those organs 
which constitute, or attend, a propensity to ‘pitch into’ your 
fellow-creatures; the philanthropists were remarkably favoured. 
.... There were only three conditions of resemblance wanting 
between these professors and those, Firstly, the philanthropists 
Were in very bad training: much too fleshy, and presenting both 
in face and figure a superabundance of what is known to pugilistic 
experts as suet pudding. Secondly, the philanthropists had not 
the good temper of the pugilists, and used worse language. 
Thirdly, their fighting code stood in great need of revision, as 
empowering them not only to bore their man to the ropes, but to 
bore him to the confines of distraction; also to hit him when he 
was down, hit him anywhere and anyhow, kick him, stamp upon 

, gorge him, and maul him behind his back without mercy. 
In these last particulars the professors of the noble art were much 
nobler than the professors of philanthropy.” 

Next to drawing eccentric characters, it was a practice with 
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Mr. Dickens to elaborate imbeciles for the amusement of his 
readers. But in the present book he has introduced us to an im- 
perturbable idiot, named Sapsea—an auctioneer and the Mayor of 
Cloisterham—whose deliverances on most subjects are rather 
amusing, to be sure, but are utterances which could only be in- 
dulged in by a sort of man very rarely met with, let us hope, in 
private life. Indeed, when one enumerates the characters in this 
“M of Edwin Drood,” it is surprising to find how very 
few of them are not what may, speaking strictly and legiti- 
mately, be termed eccentric. Mr. Jaspar is an eccentric choir- 
master. Durdles (a sort of irreverent and drunken and not over- 
humorous “ Old Mortality”) is an eccentric tombstone-cutter. Mr, 
Grewgious is an eccentric lawyer, living in Staple’s Inn: how 
eccentric, will best be gathered when it is learned that, on the two 
occasions on which he is visited, he detains his visitors to partake 
of a repast, which he incontinently orders to be brought over from 
the hotel in Furnival’s Inn. Miss Twinkleton is an eccentric 
schoolmistress. And of the two lovers it is impossible to say any- 
thing definitely, their characters not having been elaborated. 

The dialogue throughout is not in Dickens’s happiest manner. 
At times the humour jis forced, but now and then flashes out 
with the accustomed brilliancy. The power which gave and gives 
life to the creations of Dickens is not dramatic power. You have 
only to read his dialogue to see this. It is quite empty of earnest 
dramatic purpose. Given two characters met to discuss a subject 
more or less serious, they immediately set to in a bantering tone, 
as if each thought the other a fool and considered himself ie 
much the reverse. To use a common word, they humbug eac 
other. And in this bantering humbug, this interchange of a species 
of irony which is not irony, a great deal of the humour of the 
dialogue of Dickens consists. 

In the ee between the two lovers, it would perhaps be 
saying too much to allege that the author has been affected by the 
new school of English comedy. It is only saying, what will 
appear to the most ordinary reader, that it is quite out of Dickens's 
well-known manner, and that portions of it at least remind one of 
passages in some of Mr. Robertson’s plays. This is a coincidence 
simply, and solely as such is netienils: 

In his descriptive passages, however, he is the Dickens of our 
youth. The Dickens of Pickwick, and Nickleby, and Copper- 
field. The description of the breaking up of Miss Twinkleton’s 
establishment at Chstatinias is a perfect specimen of Dickenesque: 
“A noticeable relaxation of discipline had for some few days per- 
vaded the Nuns’ house. Club suppers had occurred in the bed- 
rooms, and a dressed tongue had been carved with a pair of 
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scissors and handed round with the curling tongs, Portions of 
marmalade had likewise been distributed on a service of plate 
constructed of curl-paper; and cowslip wine had been quaffed 
from the small squat glass in which little Rickitts (a junior of 
weakly constitution) took her steel drops daily. The housemaids 
had been bribed with various fragments of ribbon and sundry 

irs of shoes, more or less down at the heel, to make no mention 
of crumbs in the beds.” 

On the following day Miss Twinkleton delivers a farewell 
address, admirably done, but too long for quotation, and on 
taking leave of each young lady, she confided to her an exceed- 
ingly neat letter addressed to her next friend-at-law. “This 
missive she handed with an air as if it had not the least con- 
nexion with the bill, but were something in the nature of a deli- 
cate and joyful surprise.” 

In the more serious descriptive passages, too, the easily recog- 
nised manner as ably instanced as ever delights as of yore. The 
midnight ascent of Jaspar and Durdles into the cathedral tower is 
particularly effective and weird. If one met the sentences in the 
most unlikely place and under the most extraordinary circum- 
stances, they bare’so much surface evidence of authorship that 
they could not escape recognition : 

“Their way lies through strange places. Twice or thrice the 
emerge into level low-arched galleries, whence they can look 
down into the moonlit nave; and where Durdles, moving his 
lantern, shows the dim angels’ heads upon the corbels of the roof 
seeming to watch their — Anon they turn into narrower 
and steeper staircases, and the night air begins to blow upon 
them, and the chirp of some startled jackdaw or frightened rook 

recedes the heavy eating of wings in a confined space, and the 
ting down of dust and straw upon their heads, At last, 
leaving their light upon a stair—for it blows fresh up here—they 
look down on Cloisterham fair to see in the moonlight: its ruined 
habitations and sanctuaries of the dead at the tower base: its 
moss-softened red-tiled roofs, and red brick houses of the living, 
clustered beyond: its river winding down from the mist on the 
horizon, as though that were its source, and already having a 
restless knowledge of its approach to the sea.” 

On the last page of the book there is a passage written, we are 
told, only a tow hours before the edhe dead With the 
quotation of that passage, speaking as it does of a somethin 
beyond Cloisterham and outside mortality, we close this short ee 
imperfect sketch of a book which has been read by thousands of 
readers, and will be read by thousands more. Of a book 
written by a man who achieved during his lifetime a popularity 
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which, measured by the easy test of “ copies sold,” is not second 
to the popularity of Scott or the popularity of Byron: 

“ A brilliant morning shines on the old city. Its antiquities 
and ruins are surpassingly beautiful, with the lusty ivy gleaming 
in the sun and the rich trees oe in the balmy air. Changes 
of glorious light from moving boughs, songs of birds, scents from 
gardens, woods, and fields—or rather from the one great garden 
of the whole cultivated island in its yielding time—penetrate 
into the cathedral, subdue its earthy odour, and preach the 
Resurrection and the Life. The cold stone tombs of centuries 
grow warm ; and flecks of brightness dart into the sternest marble 
corners of the building fluttering there like wings.” 





LETTER FROM COBLENTZ. 


Coblentz, September, 1870. 


STIL taking the pen’ I date from Coblentz, where I am not, 
but where my thoughts are. I see the town not now in the ful- 
ness of summer light, inhale not the perfume which the summer's 
glow has brought, hear no more the twittering of the swallows. 
No! Nor do I see it as it was in the beginning of last month, 
filled with sombre, eager, silent, but ever busy workers, making 
all ready to aid in the great undertaking to which their country 
was compelled. But I see it as it was after the bloody and terrible 
commencement of that undertaking, when close to it, on the fair 
river lay a fleet of Rhine boats, steamers and others, used only for 
pleasure six weeks ago, and now freighted with pain—freighted 
to the full, with pain—nothing but pain. The wounded brought 
away with difficulty from the battle-ground are there in hundreds, 
friends and foes mingling their moans. Theirs is the actual phy- 
sical = hard for them to bear; hard for those to contemplate 
who have them in charge, and who would give them help—the 
pain of feeling—of humane hearts, is theirs. There are others, 
unwounded too, who have pain of yet a different kind—pain of 
heart and mind and soul hardest of all to endure. These are the 
prisoners of war. To hide what they feel, they, in our phrase, 
“put the best face on it”—in the German phrase make a half face 
—halb gesicht. 

Conscript of France, when the German was preparing so soberly 
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for the war to which thou wert coming so boastfully, I said that 
ity was all that could be bestowed on thee, valiant as thou art! 
How little did I think that so soon would the time come for be- 
stowing that pity on thee. But one short month in which thou 
hast done all that thow could do in such circumstances as thine, 
and compassion is the only meed thy valour has won. Thy con- 
querors are brave and honest men—they, too, will be compas- 
sionate, As yet we cannot ask for more—thou wilt not even ask 
for that—still, thou mayst find that they can be generous too. 
Sternly the great fortress opposite Coblentz may seem to look 
down on the pain-laden vessels that come and go with so many 
sons of Germany maimed and tortured—sternly, as if it would 
destroy on the instant any one of that army of aggression bringing 
so much sorrow even to the homes of the victorious who drove it 
back. But the great fortress is unscathed; the Rhine is free from 
end to end; the dwellers on its shores have the hearts of men, 
and they will have Christian pity for the vanquished whom it has 
cost them so dear to overcome. As yet, too, all has not been won. 
More losses—perhaps even greater than any they have yet endured 
—await both combatants. They will both be brave—may they 
be gentle too! 
From Coblentz to Metz, I said last month, perhaps too care- 
lessly, in woman’s fashion, thinking of my pleasant days in the one 
town and the man shut up in the other, who, 


Tumbled headlong from the height of life 
Might furnish matter for the tragic muse, 


but who did not do it. At that time, of the reckless gambler 
who played with kingdoms for his stakes, we heard nothing—no 
one knew where he was. From Paris we heard only that his wife 
went every morning early, before the crowds of grief-stricken 
mothers and widows, to pray in the Church of the Virgin of Vic- 
tories. But it is eighty years since “ Notre Dame!” has been a fit 
rallying cry for the French, and Notre Dame des Victoirés can do 
as little for them now as an infallible Pope can do for himself. 
The names of the two fortress-towns do not to-day bring 
thoughts connected with any one man. Coblentz seems only to 
represent to me a people sadly in earnest, girding themselves up 
to do that which they have not sought, but which has been thrust 
on them. Metz, on the other hand, represents a rashly confident 
people—confident solely in “the bubble reputation gained at the 
cannon’s mouth”—and by whom? Not by themselves, but by 
their fathers. They went forth knowing for what cause they 
fought; it was one that made despots»tremble, and the armies of 


despots were easily overcome. Is it then for the upholding of one 
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of the worst of despots that the sons of these fathers are fighting? 
As yet we cannot answer that question. War continues its bloody 
course until events will compel them to answer: “ Weare fighting 
for our existence as a nation.” 

Of Metz we hear little now except that it is hemmed in on all 
sides by the victorious Germans. There seems to be a pause in 
their movements. If there be, it is such a pause as the lion makes 
when his victim is within his reach, that he may measure his leap 
and fall on him more securely. 


So far had I written on the lst of September, and on the next 
day news came which on the instant inspired a feeling of satisfac- 
tion—awoke a hope that the war might soon terminate. The 
German king had early in the strife dedhaed that against the Em- 
peror Napoleon, not against the French people, he waged war. On 
the 1st of September the emperor was his prisoner. So well had the 
leap been measured by the conquering host, that he was pounced 
upon in Sedan. He surrendered himself a prisoner to the king, with 
tears in his eyes, for, as he said, not being able to die at the head 
of his army, he could do nothing else. He the victim of the war! 

e, dastardly and treacherous to the last! No, not he! France 
is the victim. His victim even in this last act, so cowardly and 
so ruining. Nota word for her who had given herself up to the 
deception of the name by which he ruled. He was the govern- 
ment; he knew there was none other with which the conquerors 
could treat—for the regency was a mockery—yet not a word for 
the country. It would almost seem as if a fiendish instinct had 
taught him, in hatred of humanity, to crown his ill deeds by one, 
the worst for the French—and, added to that, bad for the Prus- 
slans. 

Can victors who have advanced so far into the land at such a 
terrible cost, retire with nothing to indemnify them but their 
miserable prisoners? Can the vanquished, who have at least 
shown no want of courage in the fight, lay down their arms like 
him? The future offers only the prospect of work to be done by 
the two nations as bloody as any that has yet been done. It makes 
the heart sick—and I throw down the pen. 


The tidings of the few days since I last made my passing note 
of this war, the commencing scene of which I saw in Coblentz— 
the tidings are not now of battles. They are of what Paris is 
doing. ‘The republic is proclaimed. A republic not girt with 
the river, but with the military sword. But ae not all republics 
so sprung into life? Yes—or at least they have done so in 
France. This time, however, there is something different in the 
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fourth birth of freedom in Paris from all the others which pre- 
ceded it. Foreign foes, not tyrants at home, have forced it into 
existence. Will it have a better fate than its predecessors? That 
seems scarcely possible. Unhappy France! Yes, but unhappy 
Prussia too, who finds herself suddenly engaged in a work so 
much greater than she anticipated—which draws her farther and 
farther on, and demands still greater sacrifices from her children 
than those already made. The Germans cannot retreat, the 
French cannot yield. Let them, then, to the struggle with what 
heart they have!—and the heart is great on both sides. They 
look as if meaning a death grapple, but neither nation will die in 
it—of that only are we assured, so let us, satisfied with our island 
security, turn to our newspapers with what appetite we may, 
though in our consciences we cannot be satisfied that we have yet 
done all which that security and our means demand of us for the 
wounded and the suffering in consequence of this war. 

The correspondents of our great journals, not having now a 
battle to record every day, have time to go back on those that 
they have recorded, and to enter more minutely into their 
sanguinary details. ‘Those who can read them, may do so. But 
here, surely among them, are to be found very agreeable little in- 
cidents for any one’s reading? ‘They relate to the grand prisoner's 
departure from France into Germany. What sort of vehicle he 
was in. What carriages his suite was in—they were ten in 
number, I think. How many fine horses he had, how many fine 
lackeys. How he was dressed—how he smoked his cigarette— 
what sort of hat he had on—how he took it off to the respectful 
crowd—how calm he was—how that last fine trait arises from his 
being a fatalist! ‘There are men found to record all this, in the 
midst of the horrors caused by this man, not in brief as it is here, 
‘but at full length. Then, too, they have the satisfaction of 
adding that the Queen of Prussia has sent to the chateau to which 
he has gone her head cook and a sufficient quantity of the best 
wine from the king’s cellar. Well! crowned hooks fraternised 
with this man when he was on a throne, and they may think it 
right to make this parade of royal politeness, but it seems to me 
that when the German peasant hears of it there may be at such a 
time some bitterness in his heart when he recals the hardships of 
poverty in his little home, now made doubly hard by the sorrow 
which the war has brought to his hearth. He may, too, when he 
reads of the calming effect of fatalism on the author of the war, 
exclaim, in the honest simplicity of his indignation: “ Yes! there 
18 a fate for man—the fate of bearing the villain’s soul in life, and 
the villain’s reputation after death, for him who refuses to believe 
in evil in himself, refuses to obey the command, ‘ Be not over- 
come of evil, but overcome evil with good!’” - 
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Alas! nt! Thou mightst not be disposed to take 
the hand of him whom thou Saint regardest as merely a 
scoundrel, But a dost thou not know that when villanics become 
enormous and are committed by men in purple, there is a 
grandeur about them, which, if it do not ennoble them, tmpe- 
rialises them, and he who has once made himself master of a 
throne belongs to the family of kings, and kings must be respect- 
ful to him in his fall. Return thanks to Heaven, even from the 
depths of thy poverty and thy grief, that thou art not of that 
family, and that thou hast a mind free to judge of any man, not 
by what he has been to thee, or by what he has done to thee, but 
by the quality of his deeds to all men. 


Is Paris to be besieged? This is the question first discussed 
after the capitulation of Sedan. The onward converging march 
of the German armies, all towards that capital, scemed silently, 
but ominously, to answer the question. But there was another 
reply, not of the silent kind. Vehemently, passionately, does the 
ery come trom Paris: Let us be besieged! We will stand the 
siege, From towers and walls to streets—from strects to houses 
—from houses to rooms we will defend ourselves. If we perish, 
let it be on our hearths amid the ruins of the city. Such loud 
brave words come to us from the other side of the Channel, whilst 
we on our side say piteously: Oh, surely, Paris will not be be- 
sieged !—that gay city where "we have spent so many of the 
pleasantest days of our ‘lives, how sad to besiege it '—to destroy 80 
many of its tine buildings, its noble works ‘of art! Can it be? 
Will it be? No! Let us wait—let us hope. 


We have passed the middle of the month, and after reading 
the day’s news hope seemed to die within me, and I felt a strange 
quivering of the heart. All that imagimation pictured as possible 
before the end of the month was too terrible. it does, then, seem 
certain that Germany, after all that she has done to humble 
France, still lives in such terror of her neighbour, that she can in 
the hoar of victor y be neither generous nor magnanimous. 

No; I will not think thus of the German soldier whom I saw 
go forth to the war in so quiet, so unboastful a spirit, and of 
whom I said, all honour be tohim! He went to uphold the right 
of his native country, to be independent, to be unmolested, and 
valiantly has he upheld it. At that time, too, when glad to give 
him his full meed of praise, I claimed pity for the French soldier. 
If he—duped, betrayed, trained up in ignorant self-applause by 
rulers and y priests to be their ready tool—if he merited com- 
passion at the beginning of the war, how much more does he 
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deserve it now! Misled as he was, he yet did his duty to the 
utmost of his knowledge and his power—did it valiantly too. 
And now, it may be, that the right which was on the German 
side at the commencement may be transferred to the French. No 
rson of unbiassed mind, no one undisturbed by passion, can 
lieve that the destruction of Paris is any necessary security for 
the safety of Germany in the future. Even our ablest politicians 
doubt whether any cession of French territory, under the terrible 
ressure of the moment, will make her more secure in future. It 
is not at the moment when a nation has reached a higher point of 
greatness than it had ever before attained, and when it is intoxi- 
cated with victory, that it is in a state to make a bond with fate. 
Let Alsace and Lorraine be given up, let Paris be demolished, 
yet France will not die. Another generation will arise that will 
not know Bismarck, or will only know his name to abhor it. War 
will be renewed, not to add strength to the tottering throne of a 
despot, but to avenge the wrongs brought on a people by a déspot 
whose name will be recalled with detestation. It is an old saying, 
that “they fight well who fight for the dead.” And for France, 
vanquished now, the time for such fighting will surely come, 

As yet, day follows day without the victor’s giving any sign 
of being moved by generous thoughts towards the fallen foe. 
Christianity is a useless word in war; it is not to be appealed to, 
but as the idea spreads that terms of peace might be discovered, 
let us take a little example from pagan times. “If we grant you 
peace,” said the Roman senate to a conquered people, “how will 
you keep it?’ The reply was, “If it be exacted from us on 
terms too hard, we will ah it as soon as possible, but if it be a 
good peace, we will keep it for ever.” 

Enough of this. Let my thoughts return to the. point from 
which they set out many days ago—to Coblentz, to my friend 
there who has no newspapers to distract by every day’s tidings her 
mind from her arduous duties in the care of the suffering. Can 
she, can any German woman, desire the continuance of this war 
for a day longer? No, a thousand times no! But the voices of 
wives and mothers are never heard amid the tumult of war, their 
tears are shed in silence. 
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BLACKLOCK FOREST. 


XXIV. 


Since married they will be, why more delay ? 
Or why exceed the briefest that may serve 
For preparation? Coupled by Sir Priest, 
They’ll take their bridal course o’er sea and land ; 
Each having, in participated joy, 
The doubled sum of both. 
Old Play. 


THE effects of Edmund’s “ parable” were next morning very 
visible in the faces of the Goldriches, whose increased tenderness 
of manner evinced their sense of his having truly valued their 
daughter’s love at more than his life, while they eschewed the 
thought of what had too strongly proved his devotion. No allu- 
sion was again made to the subject, or to the dreadful locality. 
Even the word “ forest” seemed to be prohibited, as referring to 
a kind of Edom under a curse. They knew nothing of the 
“ dwelling in the rock,” but were united in regarding the place as 
a fitting abode for “dragons,” and a “court for owls, through 
which none should pass for ever!’ Isabella had passed the 
night, dreading reflection onthe rashness which, in despair of 
happiness with her on earth, had risked the loss of heaven, and 
which might have left her in a state of unendurable misery! She 
had underrated the strength of her own love; and when she 
again met Edmund in the morning the restraint of her feelings 
had been impossible, had their exhibition been ever so unbe- 
coming. Her eyes followed him as he moved, or were fixed on 
him as he reposed; nor were his less vigilant—those eyes that had 
literally been closed in death for her sake. 

How she loved, too, the mute brother, and the gentle maiden 
who was to be her sister! She had an inward conviction of 
owing to them the life of her lover, for the effect of her father’s 
verses on the latter, and of his “ parable” upon his hearers, with 
other precedent denotements, all but assured her of the fact. 

Mr. and Mrs. Goldrich were as anxious for the speedy marriage 
of their daughter as was Edmund himself; and it was at once 
arranged that on a certain day, within a brief period from that 
time, the two couples should be respectively united. For reasons, 
including every consideration for Sir Richard, the ceremony was 
to be performed in the most private way, “ and this,” said Mr. 
Goldrich, “shall be the manner of it. Edmund and Isabella; 
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bri m’s man, Lawyer Lovell; bridesmaid, her lady’s-maid. 
Frank and Mary; bridegroom’s man, Dr, Lovell; bridesmaid, 
my wife’s lady’s-maid. J give away—that is, I give—but not 
away—my girl. William Morgan shall do the same for Mary. 
We start away in our two carriages or on horseback, as carriage- 
room falls short, for Carlston, in the next parish, and, as supposed 
by outer-observers, for a day’s excursion of pleasure. Our two 

irs of turtle-doves are each made one by the Carlston vicar. 
We breakfast together at the inn (to which, by the way, the 
luggage of the married ones shall be sent on the previous day), 
and then separate—the married, with one man and one maid- 
servant, for ‘Turin by easy movement—and the remainder of us 
quietly back to our respective abodes, there to await what may 
occur in the natural course of things. The intervening time 
*twixt now and then shall not go idly by, for while the lawyers 
are at work arranging between Sir Richard and Giacomo Edmund, 
between the latter and myself, and between Frank and all others 
concerned, the girls will ~ busy with their dressmakers, and the 
whoie family industriously employed in learning from Mary, and 
practising with her Tony the Sioital mode of colloquy.” 

This last was a happy conception, and it was so heartily carried 
out by the household, that Belmont House was known in the 
neighbourhood as “ The Deaf and Dumb College.” Mary’s part 
was no sinecure; but she had, ere long; much assistance from 
Isabella and one of the lady’s-maids, for the women were quicker 
than the men in fingering a significant pantomime, and the 
under tutors were soon profitably employed in drawing-room and 
servants’-hall. The time, in fact, was so amusingly employed 
that there was no impatient wish for it to pass.) Edmund was of 
course in full correspondence with his grandfather, to whom he so 
touchingly related all the late particulars (so far as they were dis- 
tinctly known to the Goldriches and Lovells) concerning himself 
and brother, that the replies were everything that could be 
desired. He had spoken of his approaching marriage with the 
daughter of a wealthy English gentleman, as in revenge for that 
which his grandfather had sanctioned between a poor English 
gentleman and his richly endowed daughter, and had prefaced the 
account of Frank’s recovery by bidding his grandfather “ prepare 
for news not free from sadness—for a it needs must be to find 
affliction connected with the joy of discovering a long-lost son— 
such an affliction, for instance, as that of the son’s being—though 
otherwise highly favoured in personal perfection—deaf and 
dumb! Such,” the letter continued to say, “is the living 
Francesco, who was by most supposed dead, though you, my dear 
grandfather, had a presentiment of his being only lost to be found 
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and restored to us.” Then came the particulars of the affliction’s 
cause, and of all the rest, ending in the intended marriage of 
Frank and Mary; the effect on old Ridotti being “a torturing 
impatience to see his two most dear boys, with the two girls who 
should be equally dear to him.” The old oe was mightily 
pleased by Giacomo’s sense of having conclusively acted—though 
under circumstances that compelled it—without his previous 
knowledge and permission; and by his saying that “ Frank, at all 
events, was guiltless of such omission, as he knew not of any 
authority over him but that of Sir Richard, who had encouraged 
the affection between Mary and himself—that is, as it was su 
= between a girl deserving of better than a deaf-and-dumb 
iusband, of birth less respectable than her own. Provided for 
now by the pecuniary means connected with the baronetcy 
restored to him, his grandfather’s first care would be an adequate 
provision for Francesco, and there might be others of the Ridotti 
family deserving a share in his consideration.” Others there were 
by mere connexion, but none remaining of blood or near alliance; 
the death of the third grandson at Genoa, and of his father (who 
it was supposed had been slain in a tavern brawl, or something 
worse), having left no claimants on his love or possessions, except 
his two living grandchildren, 

* Come,” wrote the old signore, “delay not, my dear Giacomo 
and Francesco; but marry your wives, and haste with them hither 
to receive your grandsire’s blessing !” 

The legal proceedings and other matters confirming Edmund’s 
right and title to the baronetcy and its belongings being concluded, 
the marriage-day was decided on, but all in secret. The rector of 
Blackleigh was to receive his fee, or something more than his fee, 
for keeping out of sight, and allowing the two couples to be-re- 
spectively united in another parish church, the clerk was also 
remunerated for having nothing to do, and the ringers for not 
meddling with their bell-ropes; and soon after, on a sunny morn- 
ing, in accordance with Mr. Goldrich’s prearranged plan, the 
wedding-party proceeded to Carlston Church, wherein the vicar 
of the parish did what was required of him, and nothing more. In 
plain terms, he kindly yielded to Mr. Goldrich’s desire ‘that he 
would abridge the marriage service to what was necessary for men 
and women coming to be united on the strength of their soul- 
sympathy and mutual heart-affection. Mrs. Goldrich had ac- 
quainted her husband with Isabella’s dread of again hearing that 
portion of the minister’s address and charge which had so over- 
whelmed her, to the prevention of her first intended marriage, 
when she felt not more disgust at the forbidding of purposes out 
of her conception and abhorrent to her nature, than guilty in having 
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overlooked the moral impediment to vowing love where no love 
existed. She could now answer with heart and soul the “ thirdly” 
of the address, and the — following. 

“ But,” said Mr. Goldrich, “I have ever thought the ‘ firstly’ 
of the address, on the purposes of marriage, as at least gratuitous; 
and the ‘secondly’ an. offence to every pure-minded woman who 
has to listen to it; but I will appeal for its omission now, if only 
jn consideration of its fearful association with what occurred on 
the late occasion of her prevented union with Sir Richard Black- 

. h.” 

“Sir,” replied the vicar, “ your request is not uncommon, and 
I invariably concede it; and if it thought there are man 
instances in which the whole of the address ought to be saiveul 
I am still bold enough to admit that its delivery is ill-timed, and 
should have preceded the marriage ceremony. Still you may 
admit that, in the case of Miss Goldrich, it occasioned great tem- 
porary distress towards sequent happiness.” 

Of course the marriage could not take place without excitement 
among the few simple villagers of Carlston, and there the bells 
nile sounded their peal of three. Only speculative murmurings 
varied the silence of Blackleigh and Blackport, till Mr. Goldrich 

uietly announced the truth, and, with every feeling of respect for 
in Richard, the whole neighbourhood rejoiced in the happiness 
of Lady and Mrs, Francis Blackleigh.’ Sincere was the me 
declared by all in the transfer of Robert and Bessie Rawbold to 
Wilton’s cottage, and the establishment of William Morgan as Sir 
Edmund’s steward under Mr. Lovell’s legal advising. Morgan 
might have had any other appointment more pleasing to him, but 
as he insisted on remaining attached to the forest, the north lodge 
was converted into the mere offices of a newly-built and com- 
modious cottage residence for himself, while the southern one was 
improved for the comfort of others of his family. 
he Ly lexities arising from the elevation of one of a family 
above all the rest operated not here ; so that no more need be said 
on that subject, “ie it be that, where the elevated cannot bring 
the others upward, they have reached a most unenviable position 
—a position resembling that of a showy kite with fluttering wings 
and no end of tail, claiming altitudinal equality with the birds of 
the air, but still controlled by the powers below; those of its 
owners, though the humblest on earth, who can at any time bring 
it down with a pull, or let it down with a run, as the humour of 
the moment may incline them. 

It was a vast delight to Sir Edmund and Isabella to conduct 
Frank and his wife through the wonders of Paris, Lyons, and the 
romantic valleys of Savoy to their crowning ascent over Mont 
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Cenis, and thence onwards. Frank had seen the boisterous fury 
of the sea, stranding frail barques and knocking them into 
linters; and he had contemplated the dark still horrors of the 
Loch till mere gloom had nothing more than the effect of 
sulky repose; but when he beheld the distant mountains raising 
their deep blue masses against the sunset, and the loftier ones 
crowned with the white of January, while the scenery beneath 
was rich in its autumn splendour of colour; when he found him- 
self tramping after a carriage on its sledge, and afterwards dis- 
covered that the lake which he fancied to be at the base of Cenis 
was but a tarn not far beneath its summit; when, on his rapid 
descent from the lake towards the yet invisible plains of Italy, he 
saw, through rents in the clouds, snow peaks, as it were, overhang- 
ing him; when he beheld all this, he realised, as none save a deaf 
mute, intelligent but till then uninformed, could do, “ the effect 
of novelty on ignorance!” He barked forth his wonder, which 
seemed almost too much for delight, and clung hold of Mary as 
though in this passage through the realms of magic they might be 
parted by one of the genii enamoured of her. 











THE SISTER OF MERCY. 
BY NICHOLAS MICHELL. 


SOFTLY, softly treading ; 
As if a common footstep ill would suit 

A place of so much suffering ; ’mid the moans 
Of racking pain that cannot all be mute, 

You hear her low, sweet tones. 


Gently, gently gliding, 

From couch to couch, and plying woman’s skill, 
Braving the siglit of ghastly wounds, the eye 

And tender heart might shrink from ; yielding still 
Comfort to agony. 


Kindly, kindly holding 
The hand once strong in battle, now so frail, 
It cannot move to intimate a want; 
Wiping the clammy brow, and lips so pale— 
Nothing her heart can daunt. 











The Sister of Mercy. 


Mildly, mildly calming 
The young man grieving at his early fate, 

His dreams of glory phantasms of the brain; 
Asking for mother, father, loved too late, 

And her now loved in vain. 


Sweetly, sweetly smiling 
On the sad brave who would some token give 

To dear-loved wife and child on Rhone’s green shore; 
She cheers him with the hope he yet shall live, 

And clasp his babes once more. 


Gently, gently soothing 

The last pangs of the dying, speaking balm 
To the tost, weary soul, and in God’s page 

Reading of that blest place of endless calm, 


Where wars no more shall rage. 


Thus loving, loving spirit! 
To these sad tasks thou dost soft nature bend, 

Leaving perchance home’s comforts, friendships dear, 
To walk the house of agony, and tend 

War’s hapless victims here. 


O woman, angel-hearted! 

Compassionate sister, bearing Mercy’s name, ° 
Who urgest thy good labours, God pour down 

All blessings on thee! not poor mortal fame, 

Be thine Heaven’s fadeless crown ! 
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STRAY THOUGHTS AND SHORT ESSAYS. 


V. 
CYNICS AND SCEPTICS. 


THERE is a close alliance between cynicism and scepticism. He 
that believes that there is no virtue among men, must believe that 
there is no God, such as the Scriptures reveal to us. How can 
any one believe in the moral government and attributes of God 
who believes that He makes none good, and suffers a race of 
merely evil creatures to perpetuate itself? Generally it will be 
found that an unbeliever is a cynic; and the converse not unfre- 
quently holds good. The infidel Voltaire was the very prince of 
modern cynics. It has been said that it was rather the disbelief 
in human virtue than disbelief in God, that brought about the 
French Revolution; rather, it was the latter disbelief manifested 
in the former. Charles II. was a disbeliever in all goodness. With 
him men of unspotted character were only “closer hypocrites;” 
and his life shows him to have been in heart and practice an 
unbeliever. It appears"that in speculative opinion, when he did 
not lean to the Romish faith, he leaned to “infidelity. Such was 
this royal cynic. 

The most satirical estimate of human motives and intentions 
cannot impeach this truth, that the world is, after all, God’s 
world, and so constituted and ruled by Him as to be best adapted 
for the trial, the exercise, and the exhibition, of human virtue. 

The cynic triumphs over imperfect good because it is imperfect, 
omitting the consideration that good tends to greater good, and 
exerts by far the mightiest of all influences in the world. Let us 
be willing, when possible, to regard the actual in the light of the 
ideal, and to believe that the actual much more nearly approaches 
the ideal than corrupt minds would have us believe. There is 
truth and soundness in the instincts of veneration and faith. Plain 
and honest men are devoid of cynical views of their species: and 
so, too, are men of enlarged minds. In fact, this is one of the 
many cases in which the instinctive thoughts of plain and honest 
minds coincide with the last conclusions of great minds. It is to 
be noted how free the greatest minds have been from acrimonious 
views of mankind. How generous were Burke’s judgments upon 
them! Johnson, though sometimes severe upon individuals, was yet 
opposed to all sweeping censures and general condemnations. In 
the mature judgment of his later years he averred that he had learnt 
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to think more favourably of his ce and owned that he had 
been treated generously by the world. Sir John Hawkins records 
of him that “ he was not apt to judge ill of persons without good 
reasons: an old friend of his used to say that in general he thought 
too well of mankind.” ‘ When I have said something,” writes 
Mrs. Thrale, “as if the wickedness of the world gave me concern, 
he would cry aloud against canting, and protest that there was 
very little gross wickedness in the world, and still less of extra- 
ordinary virtue. Nobody had a more just aversion to general 
satire. He hated to hear others complain of general injustice.” 
In the Life of Pitt, by Lord Stanhope, is contained an anecdote 
illustrating the favourable impression of mankind which that great 
minister had received after long experience in a position which, 
above all others, would afford a deep msight into human motives, 
and which would present much of the worse side of human nature, 
The anecdote is recorded by Lord Eldon. “I went with Mr. 
Pitt, not long before his death, from Roehampton to Windsor. 
Among much conversation upon various subjects, I observed to 
him that his station of life must have given him better oppor- 
tunities of knowing men than almost any other person could 
possess; and I asked whether his intercourse with them, upon the 
whole, led him to think that the greater = of them were 
governed by reasonably honourable principles or by corrupt 
motives. His answer was that he had a favourable opinion of 
mankind upon the whole, and that he believed that the majority 
was really actuated by fair meaning and intention.” 

De Tocqueville, who is regarded as one of the profoundest 
thinkers of any age, formed no harsh estimate of mankind. “I 
like,” said he, “ mankind ; but I constantly meet individuals who 
repel and disgust me by the meanness of their nature. It is my 
daily effort to guard against an universal contempt of my fellow- 
men. I can only sueceed by a minute and severe analysis of 
myself; the result of which is that I am inclined, as a rule, rather 
to condemn men’s intelligence than their hearts.” On the other 
hand, the most noted cynics have been men of notoriously super- 
ficial intellects. Such was Voltaire, who was described by John- 
son as “vir acerrimi ingeniil et*paucarum literarum,” a man of 
brilliant abilities but of no great learning. Such, too, were Lord 
Chesterfield and Horace Walpole, who took the lowest views of 


—, and whose works the world is very “ willingly letting 
ie !” 


MORAL COURAGE, 


How many there are who have neither the moral courage to 
refuse compliance with evil suggestions, nor the moral laxity to 
comply without reluctance and subsequent remorse ! 
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COURAGE RARE. 


It is wonderful, much as its possession is vaunted, how little 
courage there is in the world; and this, not only in the present 
but in every age. History illustrates this fact. ‘Tacitus’s pictures 
of Rome under Tiberius and Domitian exemplify it. 5 uvenal 
describes in four pointed words the general prostration under the 
tyranny of the latter: 


Semianimem laceraret Flavius orbem. 


And this tyranny was endured for fourteen years! How few men in 
this country could, either for conscience sake, or for the sake of 
the ancient liberties of the land, brave the tyranny of Henry VIII.’s 
later years! How cowed was the spirit of Lords, Commons, and 
a under his iron rod! Again, in James II’s reign, how 
easily were juries intimidated by the aspect and violence of 
Jeffreys—aye, juries of gentlemen as well as of yeomen, all of 
whom doubtless boasted of the national characteristic of courage! 
And in France, how utter the abjectness under which all cowered 
under the rule of the Committee of Public Safety, composed though 
it was of six most ordinary men! Even at last, when they broke 
this heavy and ignoble yoke, it was with trembling hearts and 
faltering hands; and how genuine was the cowardice with which 
they triumphed over it when they had broken it! Courage of 
display, or courage undér excitement, is not rare; but true and 
calm courage can hardly subsist but on a firm basis of faith in the 
Unseen. 
SELF IN FRIENDSHIP. 


So much does self intrude into human connexions, that even 
in the most generous of all affections, friendship, its presence may 
be observed. How often one friend praises and defends the other 
in order to show him worthy of his friendship and a credit to him- 
self, as much as from actual affection! Thus, and for the same 
reason, even dependants often uphold the characters of their 
patrons. They do it for their own credits’ sake. 


PARTIALITY TO SELF. 


Such things as, when happening to ourselves, we think of con- 
siderable moment, often seem to us unworthy of notice when they 
happen to others, and we then wonder at the extent to which 
they are cared for. A success, which would have rejoiced our 
own hearts, is regarded by us with more than philosophical calm- 
ness when it falls to the lot of another: an insult offered to 
another we think too trivial for anything but a passing smile or 
sigh; but if the same had happened to ourselves, we might regard 
it as no trivial matter. So little can we, and so much less do we, 
realise the position of another in estimating his feelings! 
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JUDGING BY ONESELF. 


So prone are men to judge of other men by themselves, that a 
man usually supposes you are offended with him for what he knows 
would have been a cause of offence to himself; and he is often 
mistaken in his supposition. Yet in many cases it is right and 
even necessary to judge of others by our own feelings. 


UNCONSCIOUS EVIL-DOING. 


Half the evil done in the world is done from an evil instinct, un- 
known to the doer, or only half suspected by him. This is much 
the case with women—men more often act ill from deliberate and 


conscious ill purpose. 
VEHEMENT REPROACH. 


There is great folly, as well as insolence, in uttering fierce and 
vehement reproaches for misconduct; for they defeat the object ot 
amending the person reproved. Most men have a sense of duty 
which by temperate remonstrance may be awakened from its dor- 
mant state into activity. On the contrary, fierce and vehement 
reproach rouses in the mind a tempest of anger, the noise of which 
drowns the whisperings of conscience. Never excite anger, nor 
touch the pride, by the manner of reproof. Appeal solely to 
the reason, the conscience, and the better affections. 

On this point the words of Leighton are worthy of remem- 
brance: “ The flying out into passion against thy fallen brother, 
will prove nothing but as the putting of the nail into the sore, 
that will readily rankle it and make it worse. Even sin may be 
sinfully reproved ; and how thinkest thou that sin shall redress sin 
and restore the sinner? There is a great deal of spiritual art and 
skill in dealing with another’s sin; it requires much spirituality of 
mind, much prudence, and much love; a mind clear from passion, 
for that blinds the eye, and makes the hand rough, so that a man 
neither rightly sees, nor rightly handles, the sore he goes about to 
cure,” 


NATURAL AFFECTION. 


Natural affection, the feeling of love arising from kinship, de- 
scends rather than ascends, is stronger in the elder towards the 
younger than in the younger towards the elder. - In the younger 
this affection is less of an instinct than in the elder; reason enters 
more into it; gratitude forms part of it. Hence it will be seen 
that the young, when their faculties are developed, love their 

ts and other elder relatives very much in proportion as they 
ind out that they have been treated by them with kindness. A ffec- 
tion cannot be forced; it is not directly subject to the will; it is 
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of its nature spontaneous. Hence the unreasonableness of the 
complaints of many parents that they are not loved by their adult 
chi Their want of affection is involuntary; it is caused by 
the action of their reason and their memory. The complaint of 
parents in this case is a satire of their own upon themselves. 


SELFISHNESS THE CHIEF CAUSE OF HARD-HEARTEDNESS. 


The malignity and indifference towards the interests of others, 
so much prevailing in the world, chiefly arises from excessive love 
of self in its various forms. Men naturally would rather wish the 
good than the evil of others. But these promptings of nature 
come to be silenced by the dictates of excessive self-love. Thus 
men often rejoice in others’ calamity, not from any abstract plea- 
sure in witnessing distress, but because they see others reduced to 
a level with themselves—their own relative position to others 
being their first consideration. If they cannot raise themselves 
above others by merit, and are not so raised by fortune, the next 
thing they wiah is to see others brought down to themselves. And 
men are indifferent to the suffering of others, not from really 
wanting sympathy, but from pure selfishness, because they stu- 
diously keep their minds from the disturbance which would be 
maul by contemplating distress in others. It is selfishness in 
either case, a habit of referring everything affecting others, either 
for their weal or woe, to the Bat ond my how their own posi- 
tion is affected by it. Envy makes men rejoice at others’ suffer- 
ings, as bringing them to their own level; and envy is the product 


of selfishness. 


ASSOCIATION OF DISAGREEABLE IDEAS WITH RELIGION. 


Though the Christian religion has qualities which render it dis- 
tasteful to man naturally, it has much also to attract admiration 
and love; it appeals to his best feelings of generosity and sell- 
sacrifice, and “ draws with the cords of a man.” But it is often 
rendered unduly repulsive by false associations of rigour and 
gloom with which it is presented to the mind. These associations 
often are caused by one-sided teaching, injudicious admonitions, 
or by the exhibitions of religion which men have seen in their 

outh from morose, or narrow-minded, or ignorant, or fanatical, 
or half-crazy believers. A somewhat similar effect has, in some 
cases, been produced on young minds by attendance at religious 
services in dirty, damp, dilapidated buildings, or when the preach- 
ing has been tedious, the reading of the prayers mechanical, 
drawling, or monotonous, and the psalmody offensive to the ear 
and depressing to the mind. Undue restraints on Sundays, ac- 
companied with long tasks to be done, and heavy theological 
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books to be read, have had the same unhappy effects on young 
minds, as Dr. Johnson has testified in his own case. “ Sunday,” 
said he, “was a heavy day to me when I was a boy; my mother 
confined me on that day, and made me read the ‘ Whole Duty 
of Man,’ from a great part of which I could derive no instruc- 
tion. When, for instance, I had read the chapter on theft, which 
from my ome | I had been taught was wrong, I was no more 
convinced that theft was wrong than before, so there was no ac- 
cession of knowledge. <A boy should be introduced to such books 
by having his attention directed to the arrangement, to the style, 
and other excellences of composition, that the mind being thus 
engaged by an amusing varicty of objects may not grow weary.” 

it is the part of true wisdom for men’s spiritual welfare to 
provide that religion be in no wise prejudiced by its accidental 
adjuncts or adventitious circumstances; that, while its externals 
be not meretricious, they should still be attractive; and that, while 
its truths are unfolded without compromise, they should be un- 
folded in a judicious and conciliatory manner. 


NEUTRALITY IN OPINION. 


' Tf a cause be true and important, neutrality in those whom 
that cause concerns must be antagonism towards it; for such neu- 
trality is an implied assertion that the cause is either untrue or 
unimportant. 

Neutrality in such a cause is either insincerity or cowardice; 
either a blind for real hostility, or the refuge of timid adhesion to 
truth, such as many Jews gave, “but secretly for fear of the 

ews.” 








THE POLITICAL EFFECTS OF THE WAR 
ON ENGLAND. 


How will England be effected by the war between France and 
Prussia? This is a question which naturally comes home to ever 
Englishman, for it may be taken for granted that the gigantic 
struggle alluded to must exercise a great influence upon the 
destinies of our country, and the nature of that influence is, there- 
fore, of vital national importance. 

Let us look at the matter for afew moments as dispassionately as 
we can, and try if it be possible, from the data we possess, to read 
rightly the signs of the times. , 

France, defeated and prostrated, is—at all events, for some years 
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to come—hors de combat. It may well be doubted, indeed, 
whether she can ever regain the ascendancy she has hitherto held 
in our European system. Her star has paled, to ~_ again 
fitfully cohen, but never again to shine with the steady brilliance 
it once possessed. 

There is nothing to excite much surprise in this. Each race in 
the world’s history has its day, and we shall see, if we compare the 
signs, which distinguished the rise and fall of each successive empire, 
with the symptoms which have been long —_— in France, that 
analogy alone will indicate the decadence of the French empire. 
We shall observe, that there is no surer sign of a nation’s health 
than the state of her social habits and moral feelings; that where 
these are uninfluenced by wholesome self-control, the body-politic 
itself becomes enervated and relaxed; that as soon as the character 
of the individual becomes weakened by a long career of self-in- 
dulgence and excess, that of the community to which the indi- 
vidual belongs commences to suffer in a similar manner. 

This process appears to have taken place in France. The social 
demoralisation, which it is sufficiently notorious has long pervaded 
the private life of the French citizen, sapping his strength and de- 
stroying his vigour, both mental and physical has at length per- 
meated throughout the entire fabric of the institutions of the 
country, vitiating their “ morale” (there is no English equivalent), 
and destroying the public stamina. 

France, moreover, is no longer in the heyday of youth; and as 
no example exists, of a nation regaining its pristine vigour after 
exhibiting these unmistakable signs of old age, we must conclude 
that her future political career must inevitably be—whether at a 
steep gradient or otherwise, it is less easy to guess—“ down-hill.” 

And to apply the conclusion to which we have arrived—how 
is this likely to affect England? 

For many years past, France and England have been allies. The 
two countries fought side by side in the Crimea and in China, and 
a feeling of friendship has sprung up between them. Not that 
England, as a whole, can be taunted with having conceived a 
sentimental liking for her neighbour. Anything but that. The 
English people individually, occasionally, as in this instance, con- 
ceive and manifest preferences for other nations, unfounded on 
selfish considerations. The English government never. ‘That 
oe nga fostered the alliance with France for two reasons. 

irstly, because it feared France, and considered her good-will 
absolutely essential to her security; and, secondly, because it 
earnestly desired the support of France against Russia upon the 
Eastern question. 
Neither of these considerations can any longer influence Eng- 
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Jand as heretofore. For long years to come she can suffer under 
no fear of invasion by France, and can expect no support from her 
on the Easterri question. The reason is obvious. France is no 
longer, as we have seen, the powerful nation she was. Were she 
so indeed, England would have everything to dread, and nothing 
to hope for from her; for, in return for France’s sympathy and 
support during the Indian mutiny, and at various other times, 
England has exhibited a cold ingratitude during France’s ad- 
versities, which must for ever alienate that country from her. 

England, therefore, must no longer rely upon a French alliance. 
And if so, is not some other alliance essentially desirable for us? 

If we look at our position from an impartial standpoint, we 
shall perceive that, like France, the decadence of Great Britain has 
already commenced. We do not, however, mean to assert that 
our country, like France, owes this to any intrinsic corruption in 
the morale of its population (although it may be, the increasing 
self-indulgence begat by luxury and refinement contributes to it in 
some degree), but simply that other nations have outgrown ours, 
and have become bigger and stronger than ourselves, so that we 
are no longer able to retain the position amongst the nations of the 
world which we erstwhile held. 

The limited extent of the area and population of these islands 
sufficiently of itself accounts for this, and must in future prevent 
our ever seriously rivalling in power or authority such countries 
as America, Russia, and Germany: all young nations, it must be 
remembered, are therefore progressive, whilst we are old, and 
already arrived at our full growth. 

And if other countries thus increase, whilst we stand still, the 
effect is that, for all practical purposes, the decadence of our 
country may be said to have commenced. 

It follows, therefore, we think, that the question must be 
answered in the affirmative, because England—thus relatively 
reduced in strength—isolated and alone (and we add, but 
cay armed), would be at the mercy of her stronger neigh- 

urs, unless she could secure one of them for an ally. 

And will Germany, taking the place of France, become such ? 

In the first place, what would Germany gain by such an 
alliance? 

It is an article of British faith, to which we are never tired of 
alluding, that if we are unable to rival other nations as a military 
power, we are, at all events, “ mistress of the seas.” 

Waiving any inquiry, as to whether the term is not an ex- 
> rm) one, there can be no doubt that the co-operation of 

ngland’s magnificent fleet is of the utmost value to any power 
about to go to war. 
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Moreover, Germany has no fleet to speak of. On the other 
hand, however, is it likely that she will be content to remain 
thus? Is it probable, that the gigantic power which has just been 
consolidated in central Europe, and whose unscrupulousness was 
made manifest by her unjustifiable attack upon the Danes, and 
the seizure from them of the provinces of Schleswig-Holstein, whose 
wondrous foresight and great military strength have enabled her in 
a few years to roll up France like a scroll, and to humble to the 
dust her once powerful rival Austria; will such a power, we ask, 
be contented to remain without a navy? We believe not. 

Holland, sooner or later, and rather sooner than later we opine, 
(and possibly Belgium) will become part of the German empire. 
Its seaboard is a necessity for the development of the German 
power, and, if a necessity, who is to say nay? 

France cannot; will England alone protect the integrity of 
Holland? All England’s antecedents warrant the answer that she 
will not. But will Russia? Here the answer becomes, no doubt, 
complicated by various considerations, upon which it is difficult to 
speculate, but, on the whole, we firmly believe that she will not. 

What is Russia’s idée fixt? The Eastern question. How can 
she now hope to carry it out? By an alliance with Germany. 
It seems to us, therefore, that one probable result of the fresh 
combinations upon the great chess-board of European politics, 
brought about by this present war, will be an alliance between 
Germany and Russia. ea such circumstances, and looking to 
Russia’s views in the East, it seems unlikely that Germany, who 
it — has nothing particularly to gain by an alliance with 
England, will become her ally, or take the place of France, or 
that Russia will be induced to protect Holland against her ally 
Germany. 

Holding. these views, therefore, it may next be asked, to whom 
is England to cling for support in the Eastern question ?—a ques- 
tion, whose solution is—if not imminent—at all events, but one 
of time. 

(By the Eastern question we mean, of course, the threatened 
absorption by Russia of Turkey in Europe and of Constantinople.) 
It seems to us, indeed, far easier to ask this than to answer it. 

If England stands committed to the protection of Turkey’s 
integrity, there seems great probability she will have to undertake 
the task alone. 

We have explained why we conceive she cannot reckon upon 
the future assistance of France or Germany, and it is in vain we 
glance around the horizon in search of help or succour elsewhere. 

To depend upon Austria or Italy in such an enterprise would 
be manitestly futile, for those powers, in their present condition, 
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are neither of them capable of rendering adequate assistance 

inst Russia and Germany combined, even in the unlikely event 
of their being desirous of doing so. And if we turn our eyes 
away from Europe, and glance at America, we see our American 
cousins unforgiving and revengeful, muttering Alabama between 
their teeth, and eyeing Canada with hungry, impatient glances. 
Help from them on the Eastern question can surely hardly be 
looked for. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen, that we the 
defeat and humiliation of France as being by no means likely to 
prove beneficial to the interests of our country. 

It may, however, be argued, as it so often is argued, that if 
England stands aloof from all European complications, and ceases 
altogether to concern herself with the affairs of other nations, she 
will be safe from the storms that rage around her, and needs neither 
ally nor friend. 

The advocates of such a policy, who are, it must be admitted, 
numerous and increasing, appear to us to forget that though Great 
Britain itself, owing to its insular position, might possibly—and 
only possibly—be enabled to carry out with advantage and safety 
this system of complete isolation, her connexion with her colonies, 
and especially with India, would render it practically impossible. 

The safety of her great empire in the latter country positively 
depends upon the safety of her communications with it. Were 
the route through Egypt clesed to us, the stability of our rule in 
India would be seriously compromised. 

The natives of that country are no longer—as they were fifty 
years since—ignorant of Europe. Yet there is far more dis- 
affection amongst them than there was then. They know their 
own strength, they dislike English rule, and they are looking for- 
ward to the first opportunity of escaping from it. Plainly, the 
fact that communication with England was impossible save round 
the Cape, would be in itself sufficient to cause to stir the pulses 
of the two hundred millions who dwell between Cape Comorin 
and the Himmalayas. And yet there is nothing more likely than 
that, in the event of the opening up of the Eastern question by 
Russia, this very event would happen, and our road to India wid 
Egypt would be rendered unavailable, for our policy of isolation 
would not suffice to keep it open. 

Sooner or later, as we have already remarked, we shall have to 
decide whether we will or will not guarantee the integrity of 
Turkey against Russia and Germany combined. We can no 
longer, we have assumed, rely upon the co-operation of France. 
What shall we do? Shall we suddenly, after permitting our friend 
Denmark to be shamefully despoiled, and standing by whilst our 
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crony France is well-nigh beaten to death, reverse our whole 
past policy, and stake the existence of what power we still 
and the possession of India upon the success of a war for Turkey? 

There certainly seems Quixotic madness in the idea. But are 
we bound by treaty obligations to such a course? We believe not, 
we trust not. 

_ And if we hold that England cannot alone act as has been sug- 
gested, what other plan remains feasible for her? 

e ourselves can see but one—the coming to an immediate 
understanding with Russia upon this Kastern — 

If we do not really intend to fight for Turkey when the crisis 
arrives, it will be better that Turkey should know it at once, since 
the knowledge may lead her to pursue a policy by which she may 
secure better terms for herself, whilst an understanding with Russia 
on this question would guarantee for us the safety of our Indian 
empire. 

t is obvious enough that such an arrangement would be welcome 
and advantageous to Russia. England is still the first naval power, 
and the possessor of the greatest empire in the Kast, and in both 
capacities is able to aid or injure Russia materially as she may feel 
inclined. 

The interest of both, in short, appears to us to consist in coming 
to such an understanding as we have ventured to indicate. 

Returning now to the general survey of European politics, we 
would urge upon the government the absolute necessity, under the 
circumstances,to which we have briefly alluded, of increasing the 
armaments of Great Britain. It is not a question of minor import- 
ance to be made the occasion of political strife. It is not a mere 
Seen of pounds, shillings, and pence. Economy is, no doubt, 

esirable, but it is a foolish economy which runs the risk of losing 
one’s house by fire, in order to save the insurance money. It isa 
duty which we owe to the generations who have built up the 
position we enjoy; it is a proceeding we are morally bound to take, 
in justice to those who come after us. 

Conservative, Whig, or Radical, all must unite in upholding the 
necessity of keeping inviolate our island home, and if commercial 
considerations are not so disastrously rampant in England as to 
extinguish every spark of patriotism in our breasts, the political 
effects of the present war must open our eyes, and induce us to take 
the necessary measures for the future, even at the awful sacrifice 
of an increased income-tax. 





